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What is the Bible? 
By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


“The book is not controversial, but instructive, and as 
frank as it is learned. It may be commended to all fair- 
minded readers who wish a reasonable view of the Bible 
and a reverent but open treatment of the results of modern 
criticism.” — Christian Register. 

* Not destructive, but constructive ; not a bundle of ne- 


Philosophia Ultima: 


Or, Science OF THE SCIENCES. 


8vo, $3.00. 


gations, but positive and assertive. It is intensely inter- 
esting to every person of religious sensibilities.”’ — Boston 
Literary World. 

“ Such books as these are among the most valuable bul- 
warks of the Christian faith in our time.’ — Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


Vol. I. An Historical and Critical Introduction on the Final 
Philosophy as Issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion. 
Su1Etps, D. D., LL. D., Professor in Princeton College. 


By CuarLes Wooprurr 
Third Edition, Abridged and Revised. 


The work of which this volume is the revised and abridged edition was received, when it was published several years 


ago, with a degree of favor rarely accorded to a book of its class. 


It was pronounced by both foreign and American 


critics to be a most important contribution to advanced philosophical thought, so clear in its treatment of abstruse ques- 


tions, and so attractive in its style as to win the sympathy and interest of the general reader from the outset. 
Shields 


Dr. 


has remodeled and rewritten the work, and in its new and more condensed form it will appeal to even a wider 


constituency. 


Eternal Atonement. 


By the late Roswrett D. Hitcucockg, D. D. 


“The intense earnestness of this great Christian scholar 
Was most impressive. His own faith was firm as a rock, 

nd his language will impart firmness to the faith of 
thers. The sermons are models of style. ’’ — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


$1.50. 


‘** Eloquent in style, vigorous, and eminently sound. ” — 
New York Sun. 

“A priceless volume, which will be welcomed in the 
studies of ministers all over the land.”’ — Rev. THEODORE 
L. Cuyuer, D. D. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, NOW READY. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Georce Park Fisaer, D.D., LL.D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Univer- 


sity. 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, $3.50. 


The new edition of this book, now ready, contains an additional chapter, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Literature of Church 


History,” which is in fact a full bibliography of every phase of the subject. 


The chapter is published also in pamphlet 


form, and will be mailed, upon receipt of 30 cents, to any possessor of the work. 


“‘ This is the first Church history which pays proper at- 
tention to our American history, and so the first one suita- 
ble for an American class-room.’’— Prof. F. H. Fostsr, 
Oberlin University. 


‘* It impresses us in every chapter as a faithful record 
by a conscientious believer, a most zealous worker, and an 
extremely interesting instructor.’’— Phila. Bulletin. 


Society in Rome under the Czsars. 


By Witx1am Ratpu Ince, M. A. 


“ Every page is brimful of interest. Mr. Inge deals with 

@ religion, philosophy, morality, government and society, 

iterature and art, education, daily life, amusements, and 

luxuries of those eventful days in such a manner as to 

those sturdy Romans live again in his pages.’ — 
Chicago Herald. 


he Seminary Method 


12mo, $1.25. 


** The work is one of great merit, and is most readable 
and entertaining.’’ — Phila. Telegraph. 

“An immense mass of material has been skillfully con- 
densed here, and the arrangement of the book is such that 
a clear and continuous story is told, and a vivid picture of 
the era is impressed indelibly upon the memory.’ — Boston 
Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


OF ORIGINAL STUDY IN THE HisTORICAL SCIENCES, ILLUSTRATED FROM CHURCH HiIsTorRY. 
By Frank Hvueu Foster, Ph.D. (Leipsic), Professor of Church History in the Theological 


Seminary at Oberlin. 12mo, $1.00. 


Professor Foster has prepared this book for the purpose of familiarizing American instructors and students with the 
fletails of the highly successful German method of original study in historical work. 


“The book is one which every student, whatever be the 
nch of knowledge he is following, will find interesting, 
helpful, and useful.’’— Boston Beacon. 


anual of Mythology. 


Founded on the Works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. 
With 45 plates on tinted paper. Cloth, $1.25. 


this book. 
teachers of the historical sciences.’’— The Examiner. 


“* Professor Foster has done excellent service in preparing 
We commend it heartily to all students and 


By ALEexaNnDER S. Murray. 12mo. 


This new and cheaper edition will insure an extension of the great popularity of this work among schools, colleges, 


nd general readers. 


All the illustrations are retained, the only alterations being in the size and price of the volume. 





*,* For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature, 


EDITED BY 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the codperation and active 
support of their colleagues in the Faculty. 





Toe Anpover Review for 1888 will be conducted on the same general plan 
which has been pursued heretofore. Its aim is not controversy, but search for truth. 
While it cannot do otherwise than controvert teachings which it regards as untrue, 
and correct those in which truth suffers by wrong emphasis, its prime object is to seek 
and utter the Truth so that it shall commend itself to all right-minded men. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


On topics of commanding interest, whether theological, religious, social, educational, 
or literary, the Review will contain articles by writers thoroughly competent to treat 
them. The past volumes of the Review sufficiently indicate the resources of scholar- 
ship, special study and training, literary skill, and manly character, from which this 
leading portion of the Review is drawn ; and these amply guarantee equal variety and 
excellence for the future. 


OTHER ‘DEPARTMENTS. 


The various Departments of the Review, — 


Biblical and Historical Criticism, 
Missionary and Geographical Information, 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, 
Sociology and the Moral Aspects of Public Questions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


These will be maintained with the same care as heretofore, and made highly valu- 
able by the codperation of men whose training and observation enable them to speak 


with authority. 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Editors of the Review will, as heretofore, discuss such current topics as seem 
to them to require frank and effective treatment from the standpoint of Christian truth. 





The volumes of the ANDOVER Review begin with January and July. Each num- 
ber contains 112 pages or more. 


Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; single copies, 35 cents. 
N. B. THe ANDOVER Review and the ATLANTIC MonTHLY will be sent to one 
address for $7.00 a year. 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
Money-Order, Draft, or Registered Letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 
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HYMNS OF THE FAITH. 


A Hymn and Tune Book for Congregational Use. 


WITH PSALMS. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE HARRIS, D.D., ann WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D., 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, 


AND 


E. K. GLEZEN, 


of Providence. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50; leather, $1.75; full levant, $5.00. 

























From Rev. Louis F. Benson, Pastor of Eastside Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. 


“Taking it all in all it is the best book for the common worship of the church 
obtainable. Its merits I knew, its availability and popularity we have tested by use; 
and minister and people cordially unite in its praise.” 


From Rev. W. V. W. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
“Tt was chosen by our committee after a careful examination of all others published 
in both England and America. We thoroughly enjoy the book.” 
From Miss Annie E. Jounson, Principal of Bradford Young Ladies’ Academy. 


“Tt cultivates a higher conception of Christianity in its daily outward manifestation. 
The music is dignified always, and the tunes seem to us admirably chosen to express 
the sentiment of the hymns, while they have not proved difficult in use.” 


From Cuartes H. Morss, Director Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 
Minneapolis. 


“This is the finest book I have ever seen for congregational worship, and will, I 
trust, mark a new era in our Protestant church music.” 


From The Christian Union. 


“The hymns are uniformly of high character. It is a noble addition to our manuals 


of praise.” 
From The Advance. 


“The total impression of the book is that it is a judicious and high-purposed piece 
of work, neither too conservative nor too radical to prevent its widespread use among 
our churches.” 


From The Congregationalist.. 


“These psalms and hymns speak for themselves, and we have no hesitation in the 
judgment that for richness, fitness, and variety in that department, the collection is pre- 
eminent.” 





*,* Single copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. For terms in quantities, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston. 
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EUROPEAN DEACONESSES. 


OnE of the objects which early attracts the attention of an 
American in Germany is the Deaconess. Either in the street or 
at church he is pretty sure soon to notice some of these women, 
distinguished by their rather peculiar garb, and especially by their 
sensible, old-fashioned bonnets, with large round crowns, and 
close-fitting “cottage” fronts neatly sheltering their benignant 
faces, — just such bonnets as we recall our mothers to have worn 
more than a quarter of a century ago. But of the nature of this 
office of Deaconess, and of the history of its establishment, many 
in our own land know but little. A sketch of its origin, organiza- 
tion, operations, and outgrowth may therefore be of interest. 

(1.) Modern deaconesses were first instituted by the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Deaconess Society, which was formed in May, 1836, 
at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, a little more than six miles from 
Diisseldorf. Theodor Fliedner, the founder of this society, was 
then pastor of the little Protestant church in Kaiserswerth, which at 
that time was one of the humblest parishes in the Rhineland. He 
was a man of remarkable piety, untiring energy, and versatile ex- 
ecutive ability, — a genius in practical Christian work. He was 
led to his undertaking very gradually. His little congregation 
lost, through the failure of a business firm, its chief means of 
pecuniary support. Fliedner traveled to Holland and England to 
get funds for it. He saw, in these countries, efforts making, by 
Mrs. Fry and others, in behalf of convicts. They stimulated him 
to labor, on his return to Kaiserswerth, for prisoners in his own 
land. He asked, and obtained, leave to preach to the convicts in 
the prison at Diisseldorf; and every second Sabbath, after having 
ministered in the morning to his own flock, he walked over to 
Diisseldorf and held services in the prison. This he did for three 
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years, till in 1828 a chaplain for the prison was appointed. He 
visited the criminals in their cells, labored to interest others in 
them, and in 1826 founded the Rhenish-Westphalian Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, —the first organization of the kind in Germany. 
Next, he sought to help discharged prisoners, and felt the need of 
an asylum for them, where such as were disposed to reform could 
be sheltered and trained for work. In trying to provide for this 
want, Fliedner and his wife, who went hand in hand with him 
in all his benevolent operations, fitted up a little summer-house, 
twelve feet square, which stands in the parsonage garden, and 
received into it two women, until more ample quarters could be 
provided. This little garden-house is still shown as the cradle of 
the Kaiserswerth institutions. In his work among the prisoners 
and the poor, Fliedner felt sorely the need of trained Christian 
nurses, who could care for the sick and the dying. To this end, 
in 1836, the statutes of the above-mentioned Deaconess Society 
for the Rhineland and Westphalia were drawn up, and signed by 
Fliedner and a few friends whom he had interested in this object. 
Fliedner bought a house at Kaiserswerth, and beginning with a 
little second-hand furniture, which had been given him, gradually 
fitted it up as a hospital and a training-school for Christian nurses. 
This was the humble origin of the deaconess work of modern 
times.} 

From this small beginning the Kaiserswerth institution has 
grown to its present important dimensions. For twenty-eight 
years Fliedner devoted to it his remarkable practical wisdom and 
indomitable perseverance ; he added new buildings, extended his 
plans of beneficence, undertook long journeys, collected funds, 
and shaped the whole administration with uncommon insight into 
human nature and with deep sympathy for human ills. In 
twenty-five years from its humble commencement the society had 
about 200 Deaconesses working at some eighty stations. Since 
Fliedner’s death, which took place in 1864, the institution has 
continued to grow. In November, 1887, it numbered 580 Dea- 
conesses and 196 Probationers, working at more than 200 dif- 
ferent stations, caring for the sick and dying, reclaiming the 
vicious, teaching the ignorant, and alleviating suffering of various 
sorts. There are twenty-four affiliated, or branch, deaconess- 


1 See Life of Pastor Fliedner, translated from the German by Catherine 
Winkworth. Longmans, 1867. Also, Theodor Fliedner, Kurzer Abriss seines 
Lebens und Wirkens. By Georg Fliedner. 2d enlarged edition. Kaiserswerth, 
1886. 
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houses in other places than Kaiserswerth, which are also the 
property of the Rhenish-Westphalian Society. 

Kaiserswerth is now, however, only one, though the oldest and 
largest, of the deaconess institutions. What Dean Howson said 
more than a quarter of a century ago is much more true now: 
“Not only is the Kaiserswerth tree strong and growing and many- 
branching, but the deaconess work of the Continent is rather 
like the great Indian tree, the branches of which take root again, 
and form new trees and new shelter.”! Herzog’s “ Real-Ency- 
klopedie” gave in 1878 a list of fifty other independent, central 
deaconess-houses, many of which have again their own branches. 
Private information from Kaiserswerth puts the number to-day 
on the continent of Europe as high as fifty-nine. At the eighth 
General Conference of Deaconess Mother-houses, held at Kaisers- 
werth in 1884, there were present representatives from forty- 
one Central Houses. The general scope and purpose of all these 
institutions is the same, though they differ in minor details of 
organization, method, dress, and the like. The establishment at 
Kaiserswerth, as the original and the largest, may be described as, 
in the main, representative of all. 

(2.) The fundamental features of its organization are given in 
brief by Pastor Disselhoff, the son-in-law of Fliedner, and his suc- 
cessor as Inspector of the Institution. The following statement 
of them is largely drawn from his Reports. The Rhenish-West- 
phalian Society has for its object to train Protestant Christian 
women, as deaconesses in the apostolic sense, for the purpose of 
taking care of the sick, the poor, children, prisoners, released 
criminals, and similar persons needing help. The deaconess may 
extend her labor of love to the needy of all religions without dis- 
tinction, but she must not make proselytes to the Protestant 
Church of those belonging to other confessions. The work may 
be divided into two main departments, namely, that of Nursing, 
and that of Teaching. 

The society is under the supervision of a Board of Directors, 
the presidents, or vice-presidents, of the Provincial Synods of the 
Rhineland and of Westphalia being, ex officio, members of it, and 
one member of it being always a practicing doctor of medicine. 
The Board is the outward representative of the society in all legal 
relations. Under it the whole work is carried on by the “ Man- 
agers of the Deaconess-Institution,” —that is, by the inspector, 


1 Deaconesses ; or the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work and in Chari- 
table Institutions. By Rev. J. S. Howson, D. D. P. 85. Longmans. 1862. 
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who is a Protestant clergyman, and the lady superintendent, both 
of whom are appointed by the Board, and discharge their duties 
according to its instructions. The inspector and the superinten- 
dent, who is called the “* Mother,” are as it were the house-parents 
for all the deaconesses. But, under them, both the “ Mother-house ” 
and every branch house has its presiding deaconess or matron, 
who is called only “ Sister,” not “ Superior,” because she is looked 
upon only as the elder sister in a family circle. She manages, 
according to directions laid down for her, the house or station 
entrusted to her charge. Thus the great whole is divided into a 
number of independent families, and yet is animated by one 
spirit. 

None but unmarried women and childless widows of the Prot- 
estant faith are eligible to this calling. They must be between 
eighteen and forty years of age, and of earnest Christian char- 
acter. Entrance into the office must be preceded by a period of 
probation varying in length from several months to two or three 
years, according to the capacity, knowledge, and experience of the 
individual. Entire freedom in choosing the calling, and the writ- 
ten consent of parents or guardians, are fundamental conditions 
of admission to the probation. Before a probationer becomes a 
deaconess, all the sisters present at Kaiserswerth have a vote upon 
her election, and have the right to make objection to it. At her 
consecration to the office, the deaconess promises to fulfill its duties 
faithfully in the fear of God and in accordance with his Holy 
Word. No vow is taken. She engages herself to the work for 
five years, at the end of which period she may renew her engage- 
ment or not as she pleases. With fullest freedom any deaconess 
may, if needful, return home to the care of aged or feeble parents ; 
also, she may at any time marry. It is expected, however, that 
before making sueh an engagement she will inform the “* Mother” 
of her intention. Also, it is desired that, if possible, three months’ 
notice may be given before she leaves the institution. 

Every deaconess is under obligation to follow the orders of the 
medical man in all matters pertaining to medicine, surgery, and 
diet. In the case of male patients she undertakes only such nurs- 
ing as befits her sex, and on that account is provided with a male 
assistant. As she is the assistant of the doctor in the bodily 
needs of patients, so she is the helper of the clergyman in their 
spiritual needs. If a patient does not wish religious ministrations 
from her, she is instructed to manifest her religion without words 
by her manner of life. In connection with this statement of the 
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spiritual duties of a deaconess a few words may be said about the 
religious training at Kaiserswerth. It is characterized above all 
by systematic, discriminating study of the Bible. “We have no 
vows,” said Fliedner, as quoted by Howson, “and I will have 
no vows ; but a bond of union we must have, and the best bond is 
the Word of God; and our second bond is singing.” ! The Bible 
and the hymn-book are the vade-mecum of Kaiserswerth. Flied- 
ner prepared a classified arrangement of Scripture passages for 
every day of the year, and this is in daily use by Kaiserswerth 
sisters all over the world, as their common “ Daily Food.” At 
Kaiserswerth three Bible-classes are held for the deaconesses dur- 
ing the week, and one on Sunday. They are taught not only to 
know the Bible themselves, but to teach it to others. What text, 
or what hymn, would you repeat to a person in such or such a 
state of mind? What passage will comfort in such a bodily con- 
dition? What scripture will be suitable in this or that time of 
joy ? of trial? of spiritual need? By such questions as these the 
Sisters are taught “to administer those spiritual drops” which 
Fliedner used to say were “ often worth more than whole sermons.” 
That the sisters may not, by the pressure of work or of care for 
the sick, be cheated out of time and quiet for private devotion, 
the chapel is every day open for half an hour in the afternoon, 
and all who can be spared resort thither for what is called the 
“ Stille Stunde.” A hymn is sung at the beginning of the half- 
hour, and then each spends the remainder of the time as she 
pleases, with her Bible, or hymn-book, or in silent prayer. On 
two evenings of the week there are prayer-meetings, and there 
are other occasional opportunities for especial religious instruc- 
tion. 

Deaconesses perform their duties gratuitously. They are pro- 
vided by the institution with food and clothing and a small sum 
of pocket-money for the purchase of such articles as may be 
needed besides those included in the usual outfit. The Sisters all 
dress alike, wearing a blue dress and apron, and a white cap and 
collar. They are not allowed to accept gifts from patients. If 
unable to work, they are, when without means, maintained by the 
institution. There is a country-house belonging to the society to 
which the Sisters are sent when they need to recruit their health 
by rest and quiet. There is also at Kaiserswerth a “ House of 
Evening Rest,” where they may retire when no longer able to 
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Every deaconess retains full control of her own property, which 
at her death goes to her legal heirs. She remains in free connec- 
tion with her relatives. Every two or three years she is furnished 
by the institution, unless otherwise provided, with means to journey 
to see her relatives, especially her parents. 

Every deaconess assumes voluntarily the labor proposed to her 
by the “ Mother-house.” In case of infectious disease, she is 
asked whether she is willing to undertake the dangerous work ; but 
no instance of refusal has yet been known. No deaconess is ap- 
pointed to nurse patients afflicted with mental disease, if she hesi- 
tates to engage in such work. No deaconess is sent to foreign 
parts without her full assent and the consent of her parents. Only 
those are trained to be teachers who feel themselves to be adapted 
to that work. 

(3.) The origin and the organization of the Kaiserswerth insti- 
tution having thus been outlined, it remains to say a few words 
about its field of operation. This has been constantly widening 
from the time when Fliedner opened his summer-house to the pres- 
ent day. In Kaiserswerth itself a stately pile of buildings and 
extensive grounds are the successors of the little garden-house. 

(a.) First of all there is the ‘“ Mother-house” and _ hospital, 
attached to which are a dispensary, which is managed by a Sister 
who has passed the government examination, a chapel, the Pro- 
bationers’ Home, the “ House of Evening Rest” for aged or in- 
firm deaconesses, a laundry, and a workhouse for the artisans 
of various sorts needed by the establishment. For in order to 
promote both economy and convenience, the institution has its 
baker, carpenter, glazier, painter, shoemaker, etc., on its own 
premises. In the hospital are nursed annually from 600 to 700 
patients, at a cost of about a dollar a day for patients of the first 
class, and about twenty cents a day for adult poorer patients. In 
1886 more than one sixth of the patients were nursed gratui- 
tously. 

(6.) A Refuge for discharged female convicts, which was the 
germ of the whole work, still forms a prominent feature of the 
Kaiserswerth scheme of beneficence. The Refuge receives only 
such persons as come to it voluntarily, the truth being recognized 
that ‘ No one can be rescued against his will.” All the work of 
the Refuge is done by the inmates, that they may learn to wash, 
iron, cook, ete. They are also taught to darn, mend, and knit. 
But it has been found from experience that the most salutary 
work for these women is that which gives bodily exercise in the 
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open air, and a small farm is attached to the Refuge, which affords 
opportunity for this. Since Fliedner first opened his summer- 
house to poor “ Minna,” more than nine hundred discharged thieves, 
drunkards, and fallen and degraded women have come to this 
asylum. The last report gives thirty-nine as the number of in- 
mates in the course of the year. Eleven were sent away for obsti- 
nate insubordination ; eleven went out to service. A great many 
former inmates continue in close and grateful connection with the 
Refuge. 

(c.) The Normal Schools give training for the second main 
department of the work of Kaiserswerth, that of teaching. This 
work was likewise begun in a small way in the summer-house. 
There, in 1835, Fliedner started a knitting-school for poor chil- 
dren, which soon grew into a children’s general school, and later 
into a training-school for teachers of little children’s schools. In 
1844 a normal school for female teachers in the public schools was 
started. Fliedner was one of the pioneers in advocating the em- 
ployment of female teachers in the public schools of Germany, 
against which there was at that time in some quarters a strong 
prejudice. The Board of Education, however, looked favorably on 
Fliedner’s project, and in four years after his school was started the 
privilege was granted it of having the government commissioner 
attend its examinations, and give to its graduates the usual teach- 
er’s certificate. Subsequently provision was made for training 
high-school teachers, and very lately a preparatory school has been 
added for those who intend to be teachers, but are not old enough 
to enter the normal schools. The fiftieth report gives 2,080 as the 
number of teachers who have been fitted at Kaiserswerth, and adds: 
“This is a great host who have gone out to all the regions of the 
world, to testify, by precept and practice, that for children, rich 
and poor, the root out of which all genuine character is produced 
lies hidden in the gospel.” } 

(d.) There is also a school for girls who wish to become Pro- 
bationers, but are not yet old enough, and who for some reason 
are not favorably situated at home. 

(e.) There is likewise an orphan asylum, which was opened in 
1842. It receives only children both of whose parents are dead, 
and who belong to the educated middle class, as, for example, chil- 
dren of pastors, teachers, and the like. One of its first inmates 
was Hedwig Francke, a descendant of August Hermann Francke, 
who founded the celebrated “ Francke’sche Stift” in Halle on the 


Saale. 
1 Fiinfzigster Jahres-Bericht, p. 32. 
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(f.) An insane asylum for Protestant women was in 1852 
added by Fliedner to the institution, because nurses were often 
needed for patients of this class. King Frederic William IV, 
ever a warm patron of Fliedner, presented to the society for this 
purpose a building which had been a barrack and had a large 
garden. Fliedner admitted none but Protestants to this asylum, 
in order that there might be uniformity in it respecting ethical 
and religious matters, which with such patients are often of great 
moment even as regards restoration to health. But the deacon- 
esses who go out to nurse the insane elsewhere adhere to the usual 
rule and nurse sufferers of all sects. In 1881, a new and larger 
asylum was opened. It stands on a height a little outside of 
Kaiserswerth, commands fine views, has extensive gardens and 
parks, and is provided with every convenience. 

(g-) Since Fliedner’s death, a Home has been provided at Kai- 
serswerth for lonely or nvalid women of Protestant faith. It was 
opened in 1876 on the two-hundredth anniversary of Paul Ger- 
hard’s death, and is therefore called the “ Paul-Gerhard Stift.” 
The walls of the rooms are adorned with stanzas from Paul 
Gerhard’s beautiful hymns. 

(h.) To supply this numerous community at Kaiserswerth with 
milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., it was early found necessary to have a 
farm attached to the establishment. 

(i.) There is, finally, at Kaiserswerth a publishing house which 
issues, for the benefit of the institution, religious books and tracts. 
The first work of the kind issued by it was a collection of ser- 
mons presented to the house by the late Professor Lange, which 
went through several editions. In 1842 the “ Kaiserswerth Al- 
manach” was first published, and in the same year the large 
Picture-Bible for schools appeared ; “ Der Armen- und Kranken- 
Freund,” a bi-monthly organ of the institution, has been issued 
since 1848. The publishing house proves a considerable source of 
income. Besides the produce of the land the institution has little 
in the way of endowment. About three quarters of the expenses 
are met by the fees of patients and the sale of publications; the 
other fourth is defrayed by the gifts of friends. All the institu- 
tions in Kaiserswerth, except the Refuge for discharged convicts, 
have a common purse and account. Each branch establishment 
out of Kaiserswerth has its own account. 

Kaiserswerth itself, multiplex and extensive as its operations 
are, however, is only the central point of the field of labor. The 
twenty-four affiliated branch houses outside of Kaiserswerth, and 
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the numerous out-stations, extend its work literally to the four 
quarters of the globe. Only a few particulars connected with 
. some of the more noted of these branches can be mentioned here. 
The work naturally spread first in Germany. The oldest affiliated 
house is the Girls’ Orphanage in Altdorf. In 1848, when the 
terrible famine typhoid broke out in Upper Silesia, Fliedner has- 
tened with four Sisters to the relief of the sufferers. A number 
of the girls made orphans by this epidemic were kindly cared for 
by the Count and Countess von Stolberg-Wernigerode, who built 
an orphanage for their occupancy. The next year Count v. Stol- 
berg-Wernigerode handed over this house, and the farm belonging 
to it, to the Rhenish-Westphalian Deaconess Society. In this 
orphanage more than 500 girls from the poorer classes have been 
brought up and fitted to become servants, housewives, and a con- 
siderable number of them deaconesses. 

The Marthashof, in Berlin, is another affiliated house. This is 
a home, and a training-school, for servant girls who are out of em- 
ployment. Fliedner in his work in prisons and hospitals felt keenly 
what exposures and temptations girls are liable to when they are 
seeking work in a large city. He saw that numbers of innocent 
inexperienced girls from the country were ruined in body and in 
soul by being compelled to resort to bad lodging-houses, and to 
associate with evil companions. The Deaconess-House in Paris, 
founded five years after that at Kaiserswerth, had in connection 
with it a home for servant girls when out of place; and Fliedner’s 
friend Harter, who had founded a Deaconess-house at Strasburg, 
had there a school for training young girls to become servants. 
Fliedner was fully persuaded that there ought to be something of 
the sort in Berlin. He had no money. But “ without money and 
without noise,” as his manner was, he went to work. He hired a 
small house in a remote part of Berlin, called the “ Lost Way” ; 
by the help of some Berlin ladies he furnished it with twelve beds, 
put three of the Sisters into it, and obtained for them, after al- 
most incredible difficulty, the rights of a servants’ registry office. 
Here, in October, 1854, he opened his humble home for servants. 
But would the girls come to it? People derided the idea. The 
street was unattractive, unpaved, and unlighted by night. Yet they 
did come; and in two years the number of beds had to be in- 
creased to twenty. During the first year after the house was opened, 
the enterprise had so prospered that a large plot of ground and five 
small houses standing upon it were bought. Queen Elizabeth of 
Prussia became patroness of the institution. It is related that the 
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unpaved street was so muddy that her carriage got stuck in it once 
when she visited the home. A training-school for those who were 
not yet qualified for family service was soon added to the boarding- - 
house ; and later, an infant school, in which those who intend to 
be nursery maids receive from the deaconesses practical instruc- 
tion in the care of children; and later still, a girls’ school for 
children of the working classes. The girls in the boarding-house 
pay for their bed and board twenty pfennige (five cents) a day, 
and work for the institution while they remain in it. Those 
in the training school pay for the first half-year fifteen marks 
(%3.75) a month; for the second half-year nine marks ($2.25) a 
month. Girls under sixteen years of age are not received into the 
school for a shorter period than a year; girls over sixteen are 
taken for six months. The number in the school last year was 
179; the number in tlie home, 668. Effort is made to have these 
girls keep up their connection with the institution after they find 
places in families ; they are welcome to visit it on Sundays, and to 
walk in its large garden. The Sisters try to maintain a moral 
oversight of them. Over 2,000 applications for servants are made 
to Marthashof annually. 

From this institution a living influence has gone out for the 
benefit of servant girls all over Germany. Nearly thirty similar 
homes have been established in other cities. Kaiserswerth itself 
has two other branch houses of this sort: one at Diisseldorf, 
founded by Fliedner nine years later than Marthashof; and one 
at Crefeld, opened in 1884. In these days of “servant troubles” 
in the United States it might be well for us to study this work 
doing in Germany, and see what we can do with profit in this 
direction. 

The Boarding and Day School for girls of the middle and 
higher classes, at Hilden, and the Women’s House of Reformation 
at Brandenburg, may also be named among the affiliated houses 
of Kaiserswerth, in Germany. 

But besides these branch houses in Germany, managed by the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Society, its deaconesses are at work at 162 
other stations in the fatherland. Only two years after the hospital 
was started at Kaiserswerth, the young institution had won for 
itself so good a name that a request was made to have deaconesses 
sent to nurse in the city hospital of Elberfeld. From that time 
till the present their help has repeatedly been solicited in the 
hospitals of numerous cities and villages of Germany. The 
teaching deaconesses, too, have been often called abroad to sta- 
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tions distant from Kaiserswerth. Deaconesses are employed by 
churches, by parishes, and to some extent by private individuals. 
But the demand for them is, in general, far greater than the 
supply. 

When the deaconesses work at out-stations, they are supported 
jointly by the Mother-house and by those who seek their aid ; the 
latter giving them a home and a prescribed sum of traveling- 
money, and paying to the society annually 180 marks ($45) for 
each deaconess granted; while the Mother-house continues to 
furnish clothing and pocket-money. Either Fliedner or his wife 
usually accompanied the Sisters to any new field of labor, and 
innumerable were the long journeys thus made by the indefatigable 
pair. 

In addition to all that it does in Germany, Kaiserswerth carries 
on an important work in foreign lands. The first enterprise under- 
taken by Fliedner outside of Europe was in our own country. 
Pastor Passavant of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, having visited Kai- 
serswerth in 1846, was anxious to found a deaconess-house for the 
care of sick Germans in Pittsburg, and begged Fliedner’s help. 
Accordingly, in 1849, Fliedner with four of the Sisters sailed 
for the United States, and on the 5th of July landed at New 
York. The institution has since been removed to Rochester, and 
it has constantly had a Kaiserswerth deaconess as its superinten- 
dent. In Italy also, both at Rome and at Florence, Kaiserswerth 
Sisters are working. At Florence, since 1860, they have taught 
a boarding and day school for girls of the higher classes, which 
was opened at the request of foreign residents in Italy, but which, 
in late years, is largely patronized by wealthy Italians also. The 
school - building, which stands in the Via Monaca, next to the 
church “ del Carmine,” famous for Masaccio’s wonderful frescoes, 
is one of the society’s branch houses. 

The principal foreign operations of Kaiserswerth, however, are 
carried on at the East. There it has ten affiliated houses, besides 
various stations. The work in the Or‘ent was begun at Jerusalem. 
In the spring of 1850 Fliedner went, under the patronage of 
Frederic William IV, with four Sisters, one of whom was an 
apothecary, to the Holy City, and there founded a hospital and dis- 
pensary, which have been an unspeakable blessing to the bodies and 
the souls of multitudes of sufferers of all races. A glimpse of the 
extent and usefulness of the work may be gotten by one who can 
read between the lines of names and figures given in the Report 
for 1886. In that year 426 Arabs, 29 Germans, 11 Abyssinians, 
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20 Armenians, 4 Turks, 2 Russians, and of Greeks, Roumanians, 
English, and Americans, 1 each,—in all, 496 patients, — were 
nursed. As to religion, there were 82 Protestants, 101 of the 
Greek Church, 35 of the Romish Church, 11 Copts, 24 Armenians, 
2 Syrian Christians, 3 Proselytes, 2 Jews, and 286 Mohammedans. 
Among the numbers who have received spiritual as well as physical 
blessing may be mentioned two Mohammedan women from fanati- 
cal Hebron, who have lately been converted to Christ. There is 
also just outside of Jerusalem an important girls’ school, called 
“Talitha Cumi,” where over one hundred native girls are taught 
by the Kaiserswerth Sisters. The hospital and the school belong 
to the Kaiserswerth Society, but are supported by private benefi- 
cence. 

In Smyrna, also, there are affiliated houses of the society. 
Fliedner on his first visit to the East was asked by a committee 
of the wealthy foreign residents of Smyrna to open a girls’ school 
there. This was done in 1853, and has been a boon to the families 
of Europeans and Americans in Smyrna. <A few years later, after 
a visitation of cholera in Smyrna, a number of girls of the poorer 
classes were gathered into an orphanage, under the care of the 
Sisters. A house at Karatsch, near Smyrna, has also been bought 
to be used as a resort for the deaconesses during the heats of 
summer. 

In Beirut, Kaiserswerth deaconesses have an orphanage and a 
school. When, in 1860, tidings came of the bloody massacre of 
the Maronite Christians by the Druses, in the Lebanon mountains, 
Fliedner was too ill to travel; but he sent out deaconesses, who 
were among the first to join with resident Europeans and Amer- 
icans in ministering to the sufferers. After the storm subsided, 
the Sisters opened an orphanage for the numerous parentless 
children ; and subsequently they established at Beirut a boarding 
and day school for girls of the higher classes. The deaconesses 
have also since 1867 nursed in the Johanniter Hospital, in Beirut. 
At Areya, in the Lebanon, they have a house where the deaconesses 
of Beirut, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Cairo can resort in summer, 
when the heat can scarcely be endured without danger in the 
cities. The deaconess who remains throughout the year in charge 
of this house, together with one of the girls who was trained in 
the Orphanage, have a school for the native children, and work 
among the poor of the village. 

Kaiserswerth has had a hospital at Alexandria since 1867, 
and one at Cairo since 1884. The deaconesses also nurse in the 
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German hospital at Constantinople, and they are teaching with 
marked success at Bucharest. Thus they are carrying on an ex- 
tensive foreign missionary work in the East, and that among the 
most impressible classes, namely, the suffering and the young. 

Such is the dry statistical outline merely of a work of Christian 
beneficence but little more than half a century old, and due mainly 
to the conscientious devotedness of one German pastor in an ob- 
scure country parish. But even a cold, colorless outline of the 
work of Kaiserswerth would be imperfect if no mention were 
made of the help it has given in forming the other similar institu- 
tions previously spoken of. This has been rendered, not only by 
the stimulus of its example; it has itself lent a helping hand 
towards starting a great number of these independent central, or 
“ Mother,” houses, either by furnishing them with deaconesses to 
initiate them in their work, or by giving their deaconesses a pre- 
paratory training at Kaiserswerth. Thus independent deaconess 
institutions have sprung up, not only all over Germany, but also 
in Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Russia, — in short, almost in every country in Europe. 

(4.) Something should, therefore, be said finally respecting the 
outgrowth of the work, although in the limits of this paper mention 
can be made of only a very few of its older, or its more conspicu- 
ous, developments. Among the oldest independent Mother-houses 
is that at Paris, founded in 1841 by the Rev. Antoine Vermeil, of 
the Reformed or Calvinistie French Church, with the codperation 
of Mdlle. Malvoisin, the first superintendent. It embraces a hos- 
pital and infirmary, several schools, a refuge for discharged female 
prisoners, etc. It is supported by both the established Protestant 
churches of France. Its general administration is vested in a 
council, consisting of two clergymen of each church, the lady 
superintendent, and several other ladies ; this council itself being 
superintended by a committee of from three to five lay members.! 
Candidates for deaconesses must be between twenty-one and thirty- 
five years of age. They pass through two periods of preparation, 
each lasting eighteen months, before they are made deaconesses. 
All are free to leave the institution at any time, if necessary. In 
1875, this institution had 65 deaconesses working at 20 stations.? 

In 1842, Pastor Hirter, a friend of Fliedner’s, founded the 


1 See Woman’s Work in the Church, Appendix G. By John Malcolm Ludlow. 
Strahan, 1865. 

? Herzog’s Real-Encyklopedie, article “ Diakonissenhiiuser.” By Wichern. 
2ded. Leipzig, 1878. 
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Deaconess House at Strasburg. Some of its first deaconesses 
spent a time of preparation at Kaiserswerth before undertaking 
their work. The adwinistration of this institution is vested in a 
committee of ladies, aided by a consulting committee of gentle- 
men. Strasburg trains only nursing Sisters. It has a hospital, a 
home for aged women, a foundling-asylum, a training-school for 
servant girls, etc., and in 1876 had 128 deaconesses at 28 stations. 
Its deaconesses are in larger numbers than at Kaiserswerth from 
the higher social ranks. Mention may be made of its branches at 
Miilhausen and at Colmar. 

Another of the oldest “Mother-houses” was founded nearly 
at the same time with the one at Strasburg, namely, that at St. 
Loup, in French Switzerland, not far from Lausanne. It stands 
by itself, on a height which commands a glorious view of distant 
snow-clad mountains. Its founder, Pastor Germond, attended in 
1841 a meeting of the “Evangelical Society” in Lausanne, and 
heard from some one present, who had recently visited Kaisers- 
werth, a glowing account of that institution. It stimulated in 
him a desire to have something similar in Switzerland. He con- 
ferred with others about it, funds were collected, and the pastor 
and his wife were placed at the head of the establishment. Its 
object is to train nurses for the care of the sick in, first, their own 
homes ; secondly, private charitable institutions; thirdly, public 
hospitals. In 1876 it had 45 nurses at work in 18 places. This 
is the oldest of the Central-houses in Switzerland, but they have 
since been established at Berne, Ziirich, and other places. 

One of the best known is that at Riehen, near Basel.2 It was 
founded in 1852, through the exertions of Christian Friedrich 
Spittler, of Basel, well known as having been for more than fifty 
years the practical head of the “* Deutsche Christenthums-Gesell- 
schaft.” It is more exclusively under female management than 
the institutions previously mentioned ; its organization is simpler ; 
its deaconesses are less educated, being chiefly peasants. They 
give themselves to nursing only. There is no chaplain, but the 
pastors and the theological professors of Basel voluntarily assume 
the religious care of the institution. A committee of ladies from 
time to time confers and advises with the superintendent. In 
1885 this institution had 182 deaconesses at work in upwards of 
20 stations. The deaconess-house at Ziirich is an offshoot from 
the one at Riehen, though now itself independent of it. 

1 Herzog’s Real-Encyklopedie. 


2 Christian Friedrich Spittler’s Leben. By Johannes Kober. Page 250 sqq- 
Basel, 1887. 
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As might naturally be supposed, the outgrowth did not fail to 
take root in England also. This was, in fact, the first foreign 
country into which Fliedner took his deaconesses. In 1846, three 
years before he came to the United States, he accompanied four 
Sisters to London, that they might nurse in the German Hos- 
pital at Dalston; and the skill and quiet efficiency of these Ger- 
man nurses called forth warmest encomiums from the English 
medical men. This work is now, however, under the charge of 
the “ Mother-House” at Darmstadt. But among the English 
people themselves, Kaiserswerth had previously begun to exert an 
influence through Mrs. Fry. It has already been stated that 
Fliedner had been stimulated, in part by his acquaintance with 
her, to make his first efforts for convicts. She in turn, after 
visiting Kaiserswerth, was led to undertake measures for the 
reform of nursing in England.!_ Through her efforts was founded, 
in 1840, the Nursing Sisters’ Institution, still in existence, in 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, “to train nurses for private 
families, and to provide pensions for aged nurses.” 2 

But the stimulus of Kaiserswerth was again strongly felt in 
England through Florence Nightingale, and still later through 
Agnes Jones. When Florence Nightingale was a child, one of 
Fliedner’s Reports chanced to fall into her hands. She read it, 
and thenceforward longed to fit herself to be a nurse. The long- 
ing grew with her growth, and in 1851 she went to Kaiserswerth 
for the first time. She twice became an inmate of the institution, 
and after having received its training she went forth to enter upon 
her beneficent career. How much has been done for nursing in 
England, through the influence of her example, her efforts, her 
pen, it is hardly possible to overestimate. The Nightingale Fund, 
raised to testify the nation’s gratitude to her, and invested to 
establish “an institute for training, sustenance, and protection of 
nurses and hospital attendants,” ® is still carrying on the work of 
preparing hospital and infirmary nurses for the sick poor. Agnes 
Jones, whom Florence Nightingale has styled “the pioneer of 
workhouse nursing,” was another of England’s refined and 
wealthy daughters who went to Kaiserswerth for training, and 
returned to her own land to lay down her life in labors for the 
bodies and the souls of the sinful and suffering in the Liverpool 


1 Life of Elizabeth Fry, by Susanna Corder, p. 542. Cash, 1853. 
2 The Royal Guide to London Charities for 1886-7, by Herbert Fry, p. 162. 


8 Notable Women: Florence Nightingale. By E.C. Clayton. Page 35. Dean 
& Son. No date. 
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workhouse. No one can read the record of that life of singular 
consecration and devotion without feeling that it must have given 
an impulse to the special cause to which it was in simple, Christ- 
like spirit sacrificed.! 

The training which had prepared these two women for their 
work was felt to be of great value, and the question of having 
English deaconesses, which had already been seriously discussed, 
received thenceforward more earnest consideration. As early as 
1848 Mr. J. M. Ludlow (who later wrote the book above referred 
to, entitled “ Woman’s Work in the Church”) had called atten- 
tion to the subject in an article in the “ Edinburgh Review” for 
April, and had given a brief account of several of the continental 
** Mother-Houses.” Miss Nightingale had published an account 
of Kaiserswerth in 1851, three years before she went to Scutari. 
The lamented Dr. William Fleming Stevenson, of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church, published in “ Good Words ” for 1861, two arti- 
cles, “ The Blue Flag of Kaiserswerth,” which now form interest- 
ing chapters of his attractive little book, “ Praying and Working.” 
But the late Dean of Chester, Rev. J. S. Howson, has been es- 
pecially prominent in bringing the subject of deaconesses to the 
attention of the English Church. In 1860 he published, in the 
* Quarterly Review ” for September, an article which, with large 
additions, was issued as a volume in 1862, and has already been 
mentioned. In speeches and in writings, from that time till his 
death in 1885, he rarely let slip an opportunity to advocate the 
formation of a diaconate of women in the English Church, and 
in 1886 appeared his latest utterances on the subject, accompanied 
with a short biographical sketch by his son. 

But in England the matter was found to be beset with peculiar 
difficulties. The natural way in which deaconesses on the Conti- 
nent sprang up, as it were, growing quietly and gradually out of 
the efforts of an earnest pastor and his wife simply to do what 
they could to help the suffering and the tempted, is in striking 
contrast with their initiation under the Anglican Church. Angli- 
canism and Romanism are very near of kin. In the Episcopal 
Church, therefore, there will naturally be two opposing parties, — 
those who are continually drawing nearer to the great central 
Hierarchy, and those who are struggling farther away from it, — 
and the more intimate the inherent affinity between the English 
and the Romish churches is felt to be, the more decidedly will 


1 Memorials of Agnes E. Jones, by her Sister ; with an Introduction by F. 
Nightingale. Strahan & Co. 1871. 
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these two antagonizing forces make themselves manifest. When 
the question was raised, whether it was expedient to have in 
England some such means as the continental deaconess-houses for - 
bringing the sick and the sinful under the influence of Christian 
women, and for fitting such women to be useful to them, innumer- 
able perplexities arose in consequence of these opposing tenden- 
cies. The more rigid and logical Episcopalians were very anxious 
that no practice should be sanctioned except such as could be 
cast in an ecclesiastical mould, and be fitted into the complicated 
machinery of the church. The more reformed body were afraid 
of any new organization which was likely to lapse into the usages 
of Rome. Dean Howson was thoroughly mindful of this, and in 
his numerous presentations of the topic he hedged it about with 
elaborate care from the objections on both sides, answering with 
painful patience arguments which to a mind not trained in the 
niceties of a certain type of Episcopacy would seem too petty to 
need reply ; while on the other hand he took great pains to guard 
his project decidedly, though in a conciliatory spirit, from the 
abuses which it was only too likely to suffer from the strength of 
Romanizing tendencies. 

The very names used on the Continent, “sister,” and “ deacon- 
ess,” were suggestive of controversy. Fliedner had held the 
opinion that in instituting deaconesses he was reviving in Ger- 
many an apostolic office which had fallen into disuse. Dean 
Howson held a similar view, and it is shared by many. Other 
persons, however, while not objecting to the names, might not be 
ready to affirm the opinion positively, but would prefer to say 
with Dr. Stevenson : “ That opinion is sustained by many weighty 
arguments, apparently by the practice of the first centuries, and 
by various efforts of the church to realize it. It may be right; 
by adopting these names [deacons and deaconesses] I do not 
mean to say that it is.’ Much has been written, and still more 
uttered, in the repeated discussion in Anglican church assemblies 
of this question, and of the exact relation of “ Phebe our sister” 
of the apostolic times to our deaconess sisters of the present. 

Another question, very perplexing and fruitful of reiterated 
debate, has been, How the deaconess should be appointed? What 
should be her precise relation to the English Church? Especially, 
should she be set apart by the imposition of hands? It is difficult 
for one outside the pale of Episcopacy to appreciate the need of 

1 Praying and Working, p. 227, new ed., with Biographical Sketch. Eason, 
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such a profusion of discussion as is given to this one point of 
the manner in which a deaconess should be appointed. And there 
have been a few at least of those within the English Church who 
could perhaps sympathize with this feeling. Dean Howson once 
said at a Church congress that he did not think the special mode 
of appointment a matter of much consequence. But another mem- 
ber of the congress, who professed to express the opinion of the 
majority, at once rejoined: “I do think the consecration by the 
laying on of the bishop’s hands is of the very essence of the di- 
aconate. . . . I would therefore earnestly deprecate the use of the 
title deaconess until the bishops of the Church of England hold 
themselves competent to ordain them as they were ordained in the 
primitive church by the laying on of their hands;”? and much 
more to similar effect. 

What complicates things still more in England is the fact that 
“ sister” and “ deaconess ” are not there, as they are in Protestant 
countries on the Continent, synonymous terms. Sisterhoods are 
* Anglican convents,” — slightly modified nunneries, “The sister- 
hood exists primarily for the sake of forming a religious commu- 
nity, but deaconesses live together for the sake of the work itself.” ? 
A deaconess institution is only a training place for work in the 
world, and not like a convent, a retreat from the world. A num- 
ber of sisterhoods have been started in recent years, and are 
still flourishing in England, but though all of later date than the 
first continental deaconesses, and very likely suggested by them, 
they imitate more nearly the Romish sisterhoods, and illustrate 
anew both the favorable and the dangerous sides of the erroneously 
so-styled “ religious life.” 

The first of these sisterhoods was begun in 1847 under Dr. 
Pusey’s care, at Park Village, Regent’s Park, and was formed of 
“a small body of women desirous of living together under reli- 
gious rule.” The next was that of the eccentric and notorious 
Miss Lydia Sellon, at Plymouth. It has had many branches, send- 
ing out “sisters” even to Honolulu. But the absurd practices and 
cruel penances of this institution brought it into unenviable notice, 
and a voluminous array of criticisms of it and of rejoinders 
thereto has been written. Another sisterhood, founded not long 
after Miss Sellon’s, is the “Community of St. John Baptist,” at 


1 Church Congress Report for 1862, p. 147 et seq. 

2 Deaconesses in the Church of England, p. 32. Griffith & Farrar. 1880. 

8 The Church and the World. Edited by Orby Shipley, M. A., p. 192. Long- 
mans & Co. 1867. 
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Clewer. Its first “mother superior” was Mrs. Harriet Monsell, 
an earnest, devoted, Christian woman. The sisterhood was formed 
for the purpose of carrying on a work which had been undertaken 
for the reform of fallen women, but it has extended its deeds of 
mercy in various directions. This sisterhood was one of the first 
to colonize in the United States. In Mrs. Monsell’s Memoir the 
origin of the American branch is thus described: ‘Several Amer- 
ican ladies had from time to time been drawn to join the com- 
munity. . . . Among these American sisters of the Clewer Com- 
munity there was one . . . known in the community as Sister Helen 
Margaret, known to the world as Helen Folsom. To her, aided by 
her family, . . . it was given to enable the community to found a 
House in New York city, the St. John Baptist House. . . . Since 
Mother Harriet’s time it has become a community in itself, having 
its own dependencies, still linked . . . with the Mother community 
of Clewer and keeping its Rule, but self-governed,. . . receiving 
Novices, and professing Sisters, with its own Warden, under the 
visitorship of the Bishop of the Diocese, — in fact, a real American 
foundation.” } 

Of English sisterhoods, Perry’s “ History of the English 
Church ” says: “There are now (1886) twenty-four sisterhoods 
of Religious Communities, most of them with many branches for 
carrying on various sorts of religious work” (p. 271, note). 
They do many deeds of beneficence, yet they are looked upon with 
distrust by numbers even in the Anglican Church itself. And this 
cannot cause surprise when it is known that penance, confession, 
and the taking of the three vows are not only allowed, but also 
advocated, by many, if not most, of them. The old pernicious, 
mawkish notion of “ professing virginity,” and becoming “ Brides 
of Christ,” is rife among them. Canon Carter, warden of the 
“ House of Mercy” at Clewer, who has been almost as promi- 
nent an advocate of sisterhoods as Dean Howson of deaconesses, 
warmly defends vows as being but the “ superadded outward seals 
of a tie already knitting the soul in union with its Lord, through 
the willing choice of the virgin, or widowed, state for His dear 
sake.” 2 To depart from such a profession once made is deemed 
asin. Canon Carter speaks of the unspeakable blessing it is to 
feel “ that among the daughters of the Church of England in all 
ranks, there are those who are ready to come forth, surrendering 

1 Harriet Monsell, a Memoir, p. 125. By the Rev. T. T. Carter. Masters & 
Co. 1886. 
2 Church Congress Report for 1862, p. 130. 
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earthly love, home, ease, fortune, freedom, as of old, to cast them- 
selves only on the great spiritual mysteries of our faith, to know 
only what it is to live in and for Christ, cheered and recompensed 
beyond all earthly expectations or joys by the sense of the mys- 
terious union into which the heavenly Bridegroom has drawn 
them, betrothing them by a special seal unto Himself.” ! And it 
is said that, in some sisterhoods, “ daughters of the Church of Eng- 
land” have perpetrated the sacrilegious folly of arraying them- 
selves in bridal attire, their heads adorned with flowing veil and 
orange-blossoms, and of presenting themselves before the altar 
there to be wedded with a gold ring to the Saviour of the World ! 
No wonder that many even in the English Church turn with pain 
and disgust from such “ religious life.” It was a healthy Christian 
spirit which prompted Agnes Jones to say, “I have no sympathy 
with the High Church party, and so should not enter a sisterhood, 
even were I free . . . from home ties.” And again, when Miss 
Nightingale urged her to take a year’s training in a London hospi- 
tal, she wrote, in regard to going to one of two which had been 
suggested: “If ever I contemplated the first ... it was at an 
end when I found I must become a sister to do so.” ® 

The German deaconesses carefully avoid every symbol which 
ean suggest Romish abuses. The Strasburg deaconesses at first 
wore as a badge a small silver cross, but Pastor Harter found that 
it was giving offense, and the custom was at once discontinued. 
Fliedner likewise dissuaded the king from conferring a similar 
badge on a newly founded Mother-house ; and on other occasions he 
expressed his strong feeling that there was “ great reason to fear 
the worst consequences from imitation of the Romish Church.” 

Through the efforts of Dean Howson and persons of similar 
mind, deaconess institutions have been founded side by side with 
sisterhoods in England, most of the former being under clerical 
supervision and with diocesan sanction. But their precise relation 
to the English Church is still one of the vexed questions which 
gives rise to frequent discussions in ecclesiastical bodies. It has 
been found thus far, however, that the sisterhoods attract the 
greater numbers. ‘“ Deaconess institutions,” it was repeated at 
the Church Congress of 1883, “are not filled by inmates as well 
as the sisterhoods are.” And numerous and diverse are the rea- 
sons assigned for this fact, which seems greatly to puzzle the 

1 Church Congress Report for 1862, p. 135. 


2 Memorials of Agnes E. Jones, p. 197. 
8 Ibid. p. 251. 
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congresses and the convocations of the clergy. But to a descend- 
ant of the Puritans it appears to be only what one ought to expect. 
The sisterhoods thrive because they find in the Episcopal Church 
a congenial soil. 

The sisters themselves are not slow to account for the fact in 
this way, as the following characteristic quotation from one of 
them will show: “ The deaconess system has been, and is being, 
tried in England ; it fails, and it has failed. The trial has been 
made in many ways and at many different times; has brought 
forth fruits such as the work of Miss Nightingale and her com- 
panions ; has been encouraged by dignitaries of the church and 
authorities in the state, and has been lauded by popular writers 
and lecturers; and yet it fails. It does succeed in Germany. 
‘The object of Kaiserswerth is to educate Christian women for the 
service of Christian love as far as women may serve, and that 
among all classes of the needy, the sick, the poor, the children, 
the prisoners.’ And this, the highest development which Prot- 
estantism can perhaps attain, is successful, and deservedly so, in a 
Protestant country. The pious German has been brought up in a 
subjective religion, which she carries with her into her deaconess 
life, and which suffices her because she knows nothing better; but 
it will not answer in the Catholic Church, and as the catholicity of 
the church in England is being continually widened and deepened, 
there is less and less probability that those who have once drunk 
of its refreshing waters will deliberately turn away to the barren 
and dry land of Protestantism.”1 Now this is exactly the view 
which one might suppose would be taken by those who hold and 
continually inculcate that the Romish Church stands in far nearer 
relation to the Anglican than any Protestant denomination does; 
that the Episcopal Church and the Romish Church are in fact one, 
only that the Episcopal has been purified from certain errors 
which had crept into the Romish; but that all other Protestant 
Christians, while they may indeed through God’s grace be saved, 
are yet, though as by fire, saved outside of the Christian Church. 

The earliest English deaconess institution seems to have been 
the North London one, founded in 1861, now called the London 
Diocesan Deaconess Institution. Its first chaplain, Rev. T. Pel- 
ham Dale, gave in 1862 the following account of it: “ Founded on 
the model of Kaiserswerth, it proposes to follow as closely as pos- 
sible in the steps of that institution. . . . It has adopted an Eng- 
lish modification of the Kaiserswerth dress. It has also put itself 


1 The Church and the World, pp. 166, 167. 
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into connection with the foreign Mother-houses; is looked upon 
by them as the London Mother-house ; is represented at their con- 
ferences, and has applied to them for their experience on impor- 
tant points of detail. It has, moreover, the advantage of being 
presided over by one who has seen and taken part in the Kaisers- 
werth institution. While thus connected with the German insti- 
tution, it is in no sense subordinate to it, but possesses perfect 
independence of action.” } 

But this was a quarter of a century ago. In twenty-five years 
the English Church has made progress — or regress — of a sort 
which proves that all the cautions of such men as Dean Howson, 
if fruitless, were not needless. The organ of this same institution, 
published in November, 1887, and characteristically bearing a 
Latin title, namely, “ Ancilla Domini,” gives a report of a meeting, 
at which the Bishop of London presided, held last October at 
the Mansion House, to promote the work of this institution. A 
few extracts will be given, not only as showing the present char- 
acter of the deaconess-work in the English Church, but also as 
giving one illustration of the spirit and drift of a portion of that 
church, which are too little understood and appreciated by many 
in our own land. 

At the meeting above mentioned it was stated that “the first 
deaconess who had been appointed for upwards of one thousand 
years, was solemnly set apart by Archbishop Tait twenty-six years 
ago.” One reads this with astonishment. One wonders what had 
suddenly become of Kaiserswerth, and of all the other Protestant, 
continental deaconess-houses. The surprise is heightened by re- 
calling what Mr. Dale said, as quoted above, and his recognition 
of the advantage which this institution had at its foundation in 
being able “ to avail itself largely of the experience of twenty-five 
years obtained on the Continent.”? But the mystery is soon ex- 
plained, for the speaker, after lamenting that for twenty-six years 
‘ this “ Order in the Church of Christ” has only “lingered on,” 
proceeds to discuss the old problem, saying: “The question, How 
it is that sisterhoods are more popular, or rather more attractive, 
is one which we ought to face. Why do sisterhoods flourish and 
deaconess institutions flag?” He then goes on to give several 
reasons for this. “In the first place, the name has a good deal to 


1 Debate in Convocation on Deaconess Institutions and Protestant Sisterhoods, 
1862. Edited by Rev. T. Pelham Dale, M. A. Preface, pp. 5,6. London : Emily 
Faithfull & Co. 

2 Debate in Convocation, etc. Preface, p. 5. 
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do with it. The title of deaconess has been dragged in the mud. 
It is assumed by all sorts of people. Sometimes we find an ordi- 
nary trained nurse, sometimes a mere Bible-woman, calling them- 
selves deaconesses. It is assumed by women, as at Kaiserswerth 
and Strasburg, and in other places, who repudiate the Catholic 
system of Orders.” And so then it has come to pass that the 
“ model ” of twenty-five years ago is to-day grandiosely disowned! 
Nay, more, that the very individuals whose Christian devotedness 
the English Church was constrained to admire and to imitate are 
the ones by whom that name is discovered to have been “ dragged 
in the mud,” simply because they did not receive it through the 
touch of the bishops of the so-called Apostolic Succession ! 

In Hook’s Church Dictionary, too, under the title Deaconess, 
it is stated that, “ The setting apart of women for the work of 
visiting and instructing the poor, for tending the sick, and gen- 
erally for such benevolent ministrations as women are well adapted 
for, was revived on a considerable scale by German and French [!] 
Protestants at Kaiserswerth in 1836, at Strasburg and Miilhausen 
in 1842, and the time-honored title of deaconess was assumed by 
them. . . . It has unfortunately resulted, from the unauthorized 
assumption of the ancient and apostolical title by these women, 
upon whom no such office was canonically conferred, that their 
example has been followed in England, and that the name is fre- 
quently claimed by many women who are often mere nurses, and 
are in no way connected officially with the order of the Catholic 
Church. In 1861, after being in abeyance for one thousand years, 
the ancient order was at last revived in the person of Catherine 
Elizabeth Ferard, invested duly with the office of deaconess by 
Bishop Tait of London.” When it is remembered that it was 
only through the example of these German Protestants that this 
deaconess was invested with the office, one cannot but be amazed 
and amused at the arrogant assumption with which the honor of 
having “at last revived” “the ancient order” is coolly ascribed 
to the English Church. This writer evidently did not know, what 
a perusal of Professor Hackett’s supplement to the article “ Dea- 
coness”’ in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” would have informed 
him, that “the earliest Congregational churches in England in the 
sixteenth century recognized fully this order of female laborers as 
a part of their organization” ; and that “the Cambridge Platform 
(ch. vii. § 7) recognizes the office of deaconess.” The knowl- 


1A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. 14th edition. 
Adapted to the requirements of the present day. Murray. 1887. 
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edge would doubtless have increased his horror at the unauthor- 
ized, uncanonical, unsanctified, unepiscopal, uncatholic use of the 
venerable title, and at the muddiness of the mud into which it 
had been dragged. 

But when the above-mentioned reason for the thinness of the 
deaconess ranks was assigned, the speaker seems to have forgotten 
that the name “sister” has been “dragged in the mud” more 
even than that of “ deaconess,” — for not only is sister used inter- 
changeably with deaconess by the Protestant institutions on the 
Continent, but in England it has long had a peculiar and purely 
secular use. Mr. Ludlow remarks: “ I may observe that the head 
nurse of a ward in Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and probably other 
London hospitals, is termed ‘sister.’ . . . I cannot find that at 
present any religious import whatever is given to the name in 
these cases.” Thus while the name deaconess is never applied to 
those who do not aim to care for the souls as well as the bodies of 
those to whom they minister, the name sister is so applied. Yet, 
notwithstanding this a fortiori argument against the name, the 
ranks of sisterhoods in the English Church are not thinned. 

Perhaps some of the other causes assigned for the preference of 
sisterhoods have had more influence than this. “In the second 
place,” it is said, ‘“ Deaconesses are of no party in the church. ... 
Sisterhoods belong almost exclusively to one school of thought in 
the church, and that the rising one.” Still further reasons given 
for the greater attractiveness of sisterhoods are that they are “ what 
it commonly known as ‘ thorough-going,’ especially in regarding 
the internal bond as practically life-long ;” that they furnish great 
stimulus to “ enthusiasm,” and “ample access as to the means of 
grace ;” and as instances of their attractions in these respects are 
adduced, the “ wearing the ‘ Bridal Ring’ by sisters,” and going 
“to confession when they please.” And the conclusion drawn is 
that “some of these attractions may well be borrowed by the 
Deaconess communities. Without some attractive modifications 
we shall hardly succeed in our wish to expand and consolidate the 
organization of Women-Deacons in the Church.” After speaking 
of exceptional noble instances of women “who can obey God’s 
call to help their fellow-members in the Body of Christ, without 
the support of the natural family, or of the supernatural tie of the 
community,” the further conclusion is stated that “there will be 
many useful, pious women for whom a vow will be an enormous, 
almost indispensable, help and protection.” 


1 Woman’s Work in the Church, p. 203, note. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that a deaconess institution which 
is “lingering on” in this direction no longer seeks, as at the first, 
to “ put itself into connection with the foreign Mother-houses,” 
or to be “ represented at their conferences.” The “ Official Year- 
Book of the Church of England” for 1888 gives a list of eight 
deaconess institutions, including this one, which are “ diocesan or- 
ganizations ;” but none of them seems to retain any connection with 
the work begun in “the barren and dry land of Protestantism.” 
In general but little appears to be known of them and their work, 
even by many of the members of the English Church itself. It 
was complained at the Mansion-House meeting that, “ at the end 
of these twenty-six years the ignorance of the general public as to 
the character and nature of a deaconess’s position is as dense as it 
was” at the outset. Pastor Fliedner had no such complaint to 
make a quarter of a century after he began his work. 

There are, however, deaconess institutions of a different char- 
acter in England. The deaconesses of Mildmay Park in North 
London, together with the Mildmay Conferences and the Mildmay 
Missions, are well known, and space will not allow an extended 
description of them here. It must suffice to call to mind that the 
annual Mildmay Conferences were instituted in a truly catholic 
spirit by the Rev. William Pennefather, a Low-Church pastor, “ to 
bring into closer social communion the members of various 
churches, as children of the one Father animated by the same life, 
and heirs together of the same glory.” They were first held at 
Barnet, the earliest in 1856, but in 1864 were transferred to Mild- 
may Park, London, when Mr. Pennefather’s pastorate was removed 
thither. The Mildmay deaconesses and the Mildmay missions in 
many respects resemble the continental institutions. They grew 
up, like the institution at Kaiserswerth, from the earnest efforts of 
@ pastor and his wife; they are free in their organization ; they 
embrace a wide range of objects; they are unsectarian, while reli- 
gious, in character. The Training-home for Female Missionaries, 
although in great measure suggested by the example of the Prot- 
estant deaconess-houses in Germany, had been in existence several 
years before the name deaconess was applied to its workers. This 
name was finally adopted as a convenient designation for women 
who, whether “with or without a special setting apart by those 
in places of authority,” ? have given themselves to Christian work 

1 Life and Letters of Rev. W. Pennefather. Edited by Robert Baithwaite, 


p- 305. John F. Shaw (date of Introduction 1878). 
2 Ibid. p. 408. 
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among the sick or the needy. The type of religious character de- 
veloped at Mildmay is somewhat characterized by certain elements 
and peculiarities found largely among the Low-Church Christians 
of the present day in England; considerable prominence being 
given to the Second Advent of the Lord, and to the so-called 
higher life of the believer. But Mr. James E. Mathieson, the 
present treasurer and superintendent, and also the lady at the head 
of the Deaconess House, as well as some of its deaconesses, are 
Presbyterians. 

The Mildmay institution comprises at present three main depart- 
ments : a deaconess house, a nursing house, and a training house 
for home and foreign missionaries. The deaconess house, which 
dates from 1871, is the home whence some hundred or more dea- 
conesses go out to work in twenty-two parishes in London, and 
two parishes in Northampton. Besides doing parochial work, they 
have various missions, as, for instance, among railway-men and 
cabmen, a girls’ orphanage, a servant-girls’ home, and an evening 
school for men, with an average weekly attendance of more than 
1,200 during the winter months. The nursing home is the centre 
whence trained nurses are, in answer to applications, sent out to 
nurse in private families ; and twenty-five nurses are employed in 
the Mildmay hospitals, ete. The hospital and medical mission at 
Jaffa are entirely carried on by Mildmay workers. In the train- 
ing house young women are trained in various branches of Chris- 
tian work. The Church of England Zenana Mission sends all its 
candidates here for training. 

The deaconess institution in England which is at present in 
close connection with those on the Continent is the one established 
in 1867 by Dr. Michael Laseron, at Tottenham, North London. 
It is unsectarian, but has been from its commencement chiefly 
supported by Nonconformists, the late Mr. Samuel Morley and 
his sons, and his brother, Mr. John Morley, the treasurer of the 
institution, having been among its generous donors. Dr. and Mrs. 
Laseron were led, after the death of their only child, to open, in 
1856, a ragged school for children of both sexes, and later, an 
orphan home for poor girls. The Orphan Home has been man- 
aged by methods similar to those employed by Mr. George Miiller 
in carrying on his orphanage in Bristol. The work, like most 
benevolent operations, grew on their hands. A servant-girls’ 
training home was added, and various evening schools. At length, 
as request was often made that older girls from the home might 
assist as nurses in the care of the sick, Dr. Laseron, who is him- 
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self a German, determined to open a deaconess house and hospital 
after the model of Kaiserswerth. One of the sisters from the 
“ Bethanien ” house in Berlin was the first deaconess ; and a sister 

‘from Kaiserswerth, the first superintendent. There are at present 
sixty-three deaconesses, and there are affiliated stations at hospitals 
at Dublin, Cork, Sunderland, and Scarborough. The regulations 
of the institution are in the main similar to those of Kaiserswerth, 
although they are in some respects rather less free. The deacon- 
esses at the Mother-house, Tottenham, carry on, besides their 
work in the hospital and dispensary, mission work among working- 
girls, workingmen, and policemen; they have also an evening 
school for men, a mothers’ meeting, and various other benevolent 
operations. 

Such are the leading facts respecting the European deaconess 
system. It has achieved noble results, but, of course, like all 
great organizations, it may be open to some objections. But what- 
ever judgment may be passed upon it as a system, it forms, at any 
rate, an important chapter of the church history of the last half 
century. 


Mrs. C. M. Mead. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF OUR IMMIGRANTS. 


THE extent of our immigration and the rapidly growing evils of 
some portions of it, due to the deterioration in character of those 
who come, were shown in the March number of the REvVIEw. 
One in six of our white population is foreign born; one in three 
is the child of parents both of whom are of foreign nativity ; and 
these children of the foreign born, who, as we shall soon see, are 
not largely Americanized, together with our black population, 
equally unfitted for American citizenship, constitute two fifths of 
our entire population. 

We saw before, from an examination of the records at our 
ports, that the tide of immigration during this decade is destined 
to surpass that of any two previous decades. The census enume- 
rators in 1880 congratulated the country that the percentage of 
foreign born in our midst had decreased from 1870 to 1880, and 
furnished this table : — 
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Per cent. of 
Year. Foreign born. 
1850 ‘ ; ° ° . ‘ . . - 9.68 
1860 . * ° ‘ ° ° . ° ° 13.16 
1870 ‘ ° ‘ . ° ‘ : ‘ . 14,44 
1880 . ° ‘ R r : . ° 13.32 


But we have sure proof that the figures will be reversed again 
in 1890. The immigration in the decade 1860-69 was one fifteenth 
of the population in 1860. In 1870-79 it fell to about one nine- 
teenth of the population at the beginning of that decade. While 
the immigration of the present decade will exceed one tenth of 
those here in 1880. 

Another confirmation of the above statement is found in the 
returns of the five States which took a census of their people by 
nativities in 1885. The following table gives the percentage of 
the foreign-born for the several years : — 











Year. Massachusetts. | Rhode Island. | Minnesota. Kansas. Wisconsin. 
ae 24.3 25.5 36.5 13.28 34.56 
ee 24.8 26.7 34.2 11.05 30.8 
ee «6 « 27.13 28.1 38.3 10.46 31.59 























Only Kansas shows any decrease. The increase in the percentage 
of foreign-born from 1880 to 1885 in the entire five States, con- 
taining a present population of 6,193,011, was from 25.24 to 26.9. 

The important question for consideration in the present article 
is the distribution of this increasing proportion of the foreign 
born. Are they pretty evenly scattered throughout the country, 
so that amalgamation with the native Americans is made easy, or 
is the reverse more nearly the truth? Here the census of 1880 
comes to our aid and reveals that concentration in a few States 
and cities prevails, though in different degrees with different races. 
Two thirds of the Germans are west of a line running north and 
south through Pittsburg. Two thirds of the Irish are east of 
that line. Few foreigners are to be found in any portion of the 
South. Negro and European are rarely found together. 

The following table gives the number of foreign born to every 
100,000 of the native population in the sixteen States and Terri- 
tories where the proportion is greatest: — 
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No. Foreign to No. Foreign to 
State. 100,000 of Native State. 100,000 of Native 

Population. Population. 
Dakota . = - 62,117 Connecticut . . 26,383 
Minnesota . - 62,168 New Jersey. . 24,378 
Wisconsin . ‘ . 44,548 Illinois. : . 23,396 
Rhode Island. > 36,532 Iowa . ‘ ‘ 19,197 
Massachusetts . . 33,106 Pennsylvania . - 15,908 
New York . ; 31,289 New Hampshire . 15,395 
Michigan . : . 31,119 Ohio. ‘ ‘ . 14,089 
Nebraska . ‘ 27,441 Vermont ‘ = 14,059 


The above table, however, does not accurately express either the 
evils or benefits which have accrued to these States. Dakota, for 
instance, has the largest percentage of foreign born, but sixty- 
eight per cent. of her immigration came from Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and the English in England and Canada, the sources of 
much the larger share of our best immigration. Of the foreign 
born in Minnesota seventy-four per cent., in Wisconsin fifty-seven 
per cent., and in Michigan seventy-seven per cent., came from the 
same stock. In Rhode Island, om the other hand, seventy per 
cent. of the immigrants are either French Canadians or Irish ; 
and in Massachusetts and Connecticut, sixty-six per cent. In New 
York state the Irish are forty-one per cent. of the foreign born, 
and the Germans twenty-nine per cent. In Pennsylvania they 
are forty and twenty-nine per cent. respectively. 

In order to determine the degree in which our various nationali- 
ties congregate together, our States and Territories were arranged 
in order according to their population of each race. The first three 
States or Territories in each case are here given with the percent- 
age that the foreign born in them of the race in question bore in 
1880 to all of that race or nativity in the United States. In the 
last column is given the percentage which the total population of 
the three States or Territories had of all the population of the 
country. 

The Mexicans in the three States and Territories where there are 
most, number 61,139 ; the Chinese, 88,422 ; Norwegians, 133,456 ; 
but fortunately the Norwegians and the Swedes, the latter num- 
bering 99,140, assimilate with unusual facility with the native 
Americans. In the above three States the Hungarians number 
11,526, but have increased with unusual rapidity since 1880, as 
was shown in the previous article. The same is true of the Italians, 
numbering in the above three States in the census year, 25,177 ; 
of the Poles, numbering 24,382; and of the Bohemians, then 
87,800. 
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Percentage wie 
Race. Three States and Territories ranking first. of Foreign Po = 
born. tion. 
1. Mexicans . .| Texas, Arizona, California... . 89 5 
2. Chinese . .| California, Oregon, Nevada . .. . 84 2 
3. Norwegians .| Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois . . . 73 10 
4, Hungarians .| New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. . .| 61 25 
5. Welsh. . . Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey . . 60 17 
6. Italians . .| New York, California, Louisiana . . 57 14 
7. Russians . .| Kansas, Dakota, New York . .. . 56 12 
8. "(aap . Michigan, New York, Wisconsin . .| 54 16 
9. Irish . . .| New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts | 52 22 
10. Swedes . .| Illinois, Minnesota, i. = « « é 51 11 
11. Poles . . .| New York, Illinois, Michigan . . .| 50 19 
12. Canadians 
French and > | Michigan, Massachusetts, New York . | 49 17 
english) S 
13. Bohemians .| Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa . . . . .| 44 12 
14. Germans . .| New York, Illinois, Ohio . . . . .} 40 22 
15. English . .| New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois . . 38.1 25 
16. Scotch . . .}| New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois . .! 37.87 25 
17. French . .| New York, Ohio, Louisiana . . . .| 37.81 18 
18. Austrians . .| New York, Wisconsin, Texas . . .| 37.7 16 
19. Danes . . .| Wisconsin, Utah,Iowa. . . .. .| 366 6 
20. Swiss . . .| Ohio, New York, Illinois . . .. . 35.6 22.6 








The Welsh in the above States were 50,433; the Russians, 
19,963 ; the Hollanders, 31,274 ; the Irish, 962,650 ; the Germans, 
784,296. The tendency of our immigrants, and of some races of 
them especially, to concentrate in districts is clearly proved by the 
above table. 

A still more important inquiry is the distribution of our foreign 
born in cities and in the country. It is self-evident that the evils 
incident to immigration are intensified where the new arrivals, in- 
stead of scattering through the open country on farms and in vil- 
lages, settle in crowded tenement quarters in our large cities. Yet 
this latter is precisely what we find to be the case. 

Our fifty principal cities, with population varying from 35,629 
to 1,206,299, contained 15.58 per cent. of our total population, 
but 34.9 per cent. of our foreign born. The following is the per- 
centage in the above cities of the entire nationality resident in the 
country : — 





Per cent. Per cent. 

Italians ; é a Austrians . ‘ ‘ 33 
Hungarians. . 57.8 Scotch . ; . . 30.6 
Poles . . . . S34 English. 30.5 
Trish 7 « +. 4628 Canadians (English ond 
Bohemians . - « 8 French) .. 18.6 
Germans . ‘ ‘ 39.7 Scandinavians . ; 18.4 
French ‘ ; . 39 Native American . - 126 
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Comment on the above striking table is unnecessary. But a 
few concrete examples of the evils incident to the way some of 
these nationalities herd together may not be amiss. 

Passing by the well-known evils in New York city which many 
mistakenly think cannot be approached elsewhere, let us turn to 
Chicago, where, thanks to the remarkably able and efficient sani- 
tary regulation of tenement houses, probably the best in the 
United States, the conditions of life are not as bad among the 
foreign born as in some of our smaller cities. Yet I was con- 
ducted, when in Chicago in 1887, to the Italian quarter, where 
thousands of souls live, a family of six to ten, and several young 
men and women boarders, in a room. It was a sight to behold, — 
these people in their filth and degradation, sleeping a dozen or 
even more on the floor and on their one bed in a very poorly venti- 
lated room twelve to fifteen feet square and not much over eight 
feet high. 

And here we notice the worst of all the features of the problem. 
Not only do our foreign born settle by districts in our country and 
in cities, but they take up their abode in sections of the cities 
where they form a real foreign colony, whose leavening by Ameri- 
can influences is very slow. One instance will illustrate this as 
well as a dozen that might be given. In Buffalo there is now esti- 
mated to be 30,000 immigrants from Poland, Galicia, and Bohemia, 
nearly all of whom have settled by themselves in one section of 
the city, familiarly known to Buffalonians as “ Poland,” while even 
the division of provinces in Austria is retained, and one section, the 
worst of the large district, is locally known as “Galicia.” Nota 
Protestant church or Sunday-school is known in all this district, 
said my companion in the visit made there last fall. This compan- 
ion, by the way, who was himself a Pole, employed as agent of the 
Charity Organization Society of the city, told me much of the life 
of this people which otherwise could not have been obtained. 
Here are hundreds of one-story wooden houses divided into three 
rooms. In each room is a whole family. From four to six are 
sometimes found by the agent sleeping in one bed, while the rest 
lie on cots on the floor. The men work on the streets and docks, 
and the women hire out in summer to farmers, doing men’s work 
as they have been accustomed to do at their European homes. In 
winter the men are mostly idle, the women getting more work 
than they. These people buy meat at three to five cents a pound, 
which is made into soups; they also consume large amounts of 
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sausage. The money they save goes to bring over their friends 
from the old country. The children are supposed to attend school, 
but the law is so lax in the matter of truancy that they are kept 
out in great numbers on the most trifling excuses. 

These people drink a good deal when in funds, though not a 
disorderly people. They are not the lowest class of our immi- 
grants, but evidently are no valuable acquisition to us or elevators 
of American citizenship. When these people first began to come 
to us they were few and scattered more, but now they form settle- 
ments, and their quarter is a foreign country, — children of twelve 
knowing little more English than their parents. 

On a recent election a man of this class, who knew a few words 
of English, was observed by my informant, a lady whose husband’s 
office is near a voting precinct, to go by holding a ballot, and 
asking, “Is dat de man what gives de beer?” He refused to 
listen to her expostulations, and added that he was to have two 
dollars and a drink for his vote. 

Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that the mayor and 
a majority, I believe, of the aldermen of Buffalo are liquor 
dealers, and that the city has supported one of the worst school 
systems in the North, where other considerations than fitness have 
largely controlled appointments ? 

Similar conditions can be found in all our large cities, where 
our ignorant immigrants herd by the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands. The Providence correspondent of the Boston “ Herald” 
writes, that in the election there in April, 1888, corruption reigned 
supreme. ‘“ Decent people who went to the polls to exercise the 
right of franchise were compelled to push their way through 
gangs of loafers who had congregated about the doors and in the 
wardrooms, looking for boodle. The bulk of these loafers were 
negroes and Irish-Americans.” 

Having thus some idea of the evils of a foreign population con- 
gregated in wards of our large cities, let us return to a little 
further consideration of the increase of this evil. Of the fifty 
largest cities specially investigated in the census of 1880, forty- 
four were similarly represented in the census of 1870. In these 
cities the entire foreign population increased 17.87 per cent., but 
observe the marvelous increase in that decade of some of the 
nationalities. Those with the greatest ratio of increase are 
given : — 
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Per cent. of 

increase. 
Hungarians . ° . . , ‘ : ; . 3281 
Poles . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ " ‘ ; 257.3 
Russians . ‘> ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . Baz 
Italians . . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 169.3 
Swedes . ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 119.5 
Bohemians . ‘ ‘ ‘ - " 4 ‘ : 116.8 
Chinese . ‘ 5 : ‘ ; ‘ 3 ‘ . 938 
Danes . ‘ A : ‘ . - ‘ ‘ 86.5 
British Americans (largely French) . ° : . - 604 


’ 
Thus, again, we find evidence of the evils of certain classes of our 
immigration. The Germans increased only 15.7 per cent., the 
Irish 3.4, and the Scotch 25 per cent. 

We have seen enough of the life of our foreign population in 
the crowded districts of our large cities, where nearly every one is 
at least the child of foreign-born parents, to be convinced that 
those whose parents are both of foreign birth are not likely to be 
very far advanced in fitness for American citizenship. If we 
class together all, neither of whose parents are native-born, we 
find that in 1880 the percentage which this class bore to the total 
population of New York city was 74.36, or three fourths of the 
entire population of 1,200,000, —a startling fact. Less than ten 
per cent. of those having foreign-born parents were descendants 
of British, exclusive of Irish, of British Americans, or Scandi- 
navians. In many other of our large cities over half of the 
population are children of foreign parentage. Of the total popu- 
lation of Boston of 390,393 in 1885 only 31.31 per cent. had 
native parents. The census of 1885, in Massachusetts, shows the 
same tendencies of our foreign-born, and the children of the 
foreign-born, to congregate in cities and large towns that we found 
throughout the United States in 1880. 

We read that “there are 68 cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth in which there is an excess of persons having foreign 
parentage. These cities and towns have a population of 1,152,038, 
or 58.29 per cent. of the total population of the State, while the 
remaining 280 towns, in which there is an excess of persons of 
native-born parentage, represent a population of 810,103, or 41.71 
per cent. of the total population.” 

The population of the State was 1,942,141, and the 23 cities, 
each of which had over 12,000 inhabitants, contained 1,087,496, 
or 55.99 per cent. of the entire number in the State. Those in 
these cities having native parentage, however, were only 45.8 per 


cent. of the children of native parents in the State, while those 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 54. 38 
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of foreign parents were 65.4 per cent. of all the children of 
foreign nativity. Again, those of native parentage in these three 
cities were only 36 per cent. of the population of those cities. 
Six sevenths of the remainder had both parents foreign, and one 
seventh were of mixed parentage. The native-born in the State 
were 72.8 per cent. of the population, but those having native 
parents constituted only 44.05 per cent. About six-sevenths of 
the rest had both parents foreign. Of the 526,867 foreign-born 
in Massachusetts, in 1885, the Irish numbered 244,629 or 46.4 
per cent. of the whole, and the Canadian French 64,503, or 12.2 
per cent. The census of the only other State which was taken in 
1885, with similar minuteness, — Rhode Island, — reveals a similar 
condition. 

It remains to consider briefly the occupations of our immigrants. 
Of the 17,392,099 engaged in all occupations in 1880, those born 
in this country, albeit in many cases of foreign parentage, con- 
stituted 13,897,452, or 79.9 per cent. of the whole. The Germans 
numbered 1,033,190; the Irish, 978,854 ; those from Great Britain, 
466,505; from British America, 351,103; the Scandinavians, 
205,525 ; and those from other countries, 459,470. 

The proportion of the total number of workers of the above 
peoples in each of the four great divisions of occupations made in 
the census is as follows : — 











’ ‘ i Per cent. in 

asain. werikersen | profesional | uzgemg | manufac 

agriculture. services. transportation. | = a5 ab na 
Ce 49.4 21.2 9.8 19.6 
sk es ae 28.5 91.1 14.7 35.7 
DEES a) a. 3, A, 4) ok 14.3 42.6 14.1 29 
ee eee 22.3 17.1 12.1 48.5 

British-American (English, 

French, and Irish) . . 20.9 25.9 9.4 43.8 
Seandinavian ..... 44.7 25.7 8 21.2 
From other countries. . . 23.8 30.3 13.4 2.5 




















It thus appears that about half our American born — 44.7 per 
cent. of the Scandinavians and 28.5 per cent. of the German popu- 
lation — are engaged in agriculture; while in manufacturing, 
mechanical, and mining industries less than one fifth the Ameri- 
cans, but 48.5 per cent. of the British, 43.8 per cent. of the 
British-Americans, of which a large share are, doubtless, French 
Canadians, 35.7 per cent. of the Germans, and 32.5 per cent. of 
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those from foreign countries are employed. For technical skill 
and for cheap labor in machine tending we use the foreign-born. 
One of the factory inspectors of New York informs me, that, 
owing to our lack of technical schools, nearly all the cverseers of 
the special processes requiring high skill in the textile and other 
factories of that State are foreigners. That is the bright side of 
the picture, though it is a sad commentary on the shortcomings of 
our own educational systems. 

The dark side is thus presented in the able report of Carrol D. 
Wright, in his first Report as United States Commissioner of 
Labor : — 

“ By the census of 1880, the whole number of people engaged 
in agriculture in the United States was 7,670,493. Into the total 
number then engaged in agriculture there had been absorbed but 
812,829 foreign born; that is, the foreign born constituted 10.6 
per cent. of the whole number employed in agriculture. The 
total number employed in the country in manufactures, mechan- 
ical and mining industries was 3,837,112. Into this number had 
been absorbed 1,225,787 of the foreign born, or 32 per cent. of 
the whole number engaged in such industries. It will be seen at 
once that the tendency of our immigrants is to assimilate with our 
mechanical industries. This increases the supply of labor in com- 
parison to the demand, lowers wages, contributes to whatever over- 
production exists, and cripples temporarily the consuming power 
of the whole.” 

The twelve occupations containing the largest per cent. of 


foreigners are the following : — 
: Per cent. 


foreign born. 
1. Brewers and maltsters . ° oe : . 75. 
2. Traders and dealers in liquors. ity ; - 63.4 
3. Saloon-keepers and bar-tenders ‘ ° . , 55.8 
4. Miners , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° ° - 53.9 
5. Tailors and tailoresses , 53.5 
6. Traders and dealers in clothing and men’s fumishing 
goods. ; ‘ , 49.3 
7. Watchmen (private) ond detectives ° . - 48.2 
8. Gardeners, nurserymen, and vinegrowers  . : - 478 
9. Cigar-makers . , . ° . ° ° . 44.8 
10. Cotton-mill operatives . ° ‘ ° . - 447 
11. Hucksters and peddlers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 42.7 
12. Woolen-mill operatives . 39.3 


A recent investigation in Michigan novels mee curious fact that 
in that State only five per cent. of the native Americans own and 
occupy farms, while the percentage of the Germans is 11.6; of 
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the Scotch, 10; of the English, 9.7; of the Hollanders, 8.8 ; and 
of the Irish, 8.3. In the country as a whole, the proportion is 
very different. In 1880, the per cent. classed as farmers and 
planters of all American born engaged in gainful occupations 
was 26; of the Germans, 22.6; of the Irish, 11; while 33 1-3 per 
cent. of the Scandinavians were thus returned. 

In the same way the native Americans, classed as simply 
laborers, or those working by the day, were only 9.6 per cent. of 
all natives engaged in gainful occupations; the Germans were 
11 per cent., and the Irish 23 per cent. In our cotton mills there 
were twenty times as large a per cent. of the total immigrants 
from British America as of native Americans; and in our mines 
similarly fourteen times as large a per cent. of those from Great 
Britain, and ten times as large of those from the continent of 
Europe, aside from Scandinavia and Germany, as of American 
born. 

In presenting the above facts at the request of the editors of 
this REVIEW, no conscious attempt has been made to confirm any 
particular view of the character of our immigration, but the state- 
ments and tables presented do most decidedly confirm the opinions 
expressed in a previous article relative to the evils of a consider- 
able class of our fast-coming tide of foreign born, — evils, too, 
which are fast increasing, as the next census will show, because of 
the far greater proportion of ignorant, debased Italians, Hun- 
garians, Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and French Canadians 
now rushing to our shores, and bringing the same evils as the 
Chinese. Evidently something far more radical than the keeping 
out of criminals and nominal paupers is required. With every 
further study 1am more and more convinced of the wisdom and 
perfect practicability of refusing to admit to our shores all single 
persons and all married men over sixteen who cannot read and 
write in their own language. 


Edward W. Bemis. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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RELIGION AND UNIVERSITY LIFE: THE EXPERI- 
MENT AT HARVARD. 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY is now in the second year of an experi- 
ment which will mark an epoch not only in its history, but, ulti- 
mately, in the history of education in America. I refer to the so- 
lution — for it is nothing less than that — of the problem of the 
relation of religion in its outward form to university life. 

That this is a problem most thoughtful persons, acquainted 
with the subject, will, I think, admit. I do not allude to schools, 
or to colleges mainly or largely carried on for religious ends, but 
to institutions attended by persons of some maturity of mind, and 
entitled, from their scope, to be called universities. By universi- 
ties I mean institutions hospitable to all branches of learning ; 
insistent that science and philosophy shall be taught in them with- 
out dogmatic bias; and seeking and teaching, as far as may be, 
pure truth. Institutions of the former class have their place, and 
it is a noble one; but there must be, besides them, like an inde- 
pendent judiciary, the other type of institution, or learning on the 
one hand, and intellectual candor on the other, will be imperiled. 

To ignore religion in its outward form in university life, as some 
institutions are doing, while creditable to candor, is to cut the 
knot, and not unite it. For this is to run counter to one of the 
deepest instincts in men. It is, moreover, to neglect an obliga- 
tion, if there is a living God who ought to be worshiped, — which 
is a supposition so probable, on grounds of natural religion alone, 
that it is a force in ethics. Such a course, also, rules out a very 
considerable element in culture, which a university cannot do, 
without, in so far, being itself narrow, and crippling the accom- 
plishment of the directest purpose of its existence. Cut in stone 
in the gables of Sanders Theatre — the great auditorium of Har- 
vard University — are the heads of seven of the orators of history, 
beginning with Demosthenes, and ending with a statesman of our 
own century. Two of these heads are Christian preachers, Chry- 
sostom and Bossuet. And no man, I will not say of their cen- 
turies, but of this century of ours, has touched all sides of the vig- 
orous thought and true art of his time, who has not listened to 
certain of its preachers. Newman preaching at Oxford, Arnold 
in the chapel at Rugby, Maurice at Lincoln’s Inn, Bushnell in the 
chapel at Yale College, and Brooks in the chapel at Harvard, these, 
or their parallels, must have been heard, or something will have 
been left out of simple culture, to say nothing more. 
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But to take the other course, and introduce worship and preach- 
ing officially into university life, has tended heretofore, in America 
at least, to evils equally great. I say “ officially,” for it is to the 
credit of some institutions which ignore religion in its outward 
form officially, that officers and students in them meet for wor- 
ship and preaching of their mere personal volition. But if wor- 
ship and preaching have a right in the university, as I have 
pointed out, to remand them to the chances of private effort is a 
piece of temporizing: as if a university should refuse to include 
some legitimate branch of study because of the embarrassments it 
might present, but should tacitly favor the private pursuit of the 
same study. It is required in universities, as in men, that they be 
brave ; that they do not temporize; that problems be faced by 
them and solved, rather than given up as too hard. 

One of the evils which has been encountered by the introduc- 
tion of worship and preaching into university life has been — 
what has been generally assumed as a corollary to such introduc- 
tion — compulsory attendance. 

In respect of this, two classes of considerations must indeed be 
borne in mind. It must be borne in mind that the motive has 
been worthy. Also, that, from time to time, ameliorations of the 
rigors of compulsion have been introduced, partly in lessening the 
amount of compelled attendance; partly in widening the range in 
which compulsion might be suspended ; and partly by efforts to 
render the required services attractive, in point of the time when 
they shall be held, in point of brevity, and in point of variety and 
strength in the services themselves. 

The other class of considerations likewise to be borne in mind 
includes points like the following: That the services, not being 
matter of examination, and being naturally distasteful to many, 
are more liable to neglect than other features of university life ; 
so that a stretch of authority in their behalf is only to protect 
something in itself right and salutary, but in danger of falling 
into contempt through default if not so protected. That, beyond 
this, the ethical claims of worship may to some extent justify 
compulsion, just as the university must require a certain integrity 
of morals. And once more, that the principle of contract is here, 
the student not entering the university except on the understand- 
ing that he shall be thus compelled. 

The former class of considerations — namely, good intent, and 
ameliorations — are creditable to the institutions concerned. But, 
of themselves, they cannot justify compulsion. With good intent 
and ameliorations, the most grievous wrongs might be inflicted. 
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The latter class of considerations is weightier, but insufficient. 
For schools, and for colleges carried on for religious ends, these 
arguments might avail, but not for the university. Thus the ar- 
gument of protecting the official religious services, as liable to fall 
into contempt through default, involves the weakness which under- 
lies all stretches of authority for merely protective purposes. 
Such stretches of authority are justifiable in emergencies, but are 
to be deprecated as working principles. In point of fact, compul- 
sion engenders in many students a contempt for the official reli- 
gious services, which no amount of contempt into which the same: 
services might fall through default, if not required, could equal. 
The ethical argument is better taken. The flaw in it lies in fail- 
ing to distinguish between objective and inner morality. A cer- 
tain objective morality the university must require, or become 
particeps criminis of immorality. But the inner morality of 
worshiping the living God, particularly in an age involved in so 
profound a struggle with doubt as is our age, is a matter between 
every man’s heart and his God; and a sincere state of the under- 
standing is not only conceivable, but is not seldom to be found in 
universities, in which to worship God would be immoral because 
dishonest. Doubtless, in a university of any breadth, such a stu- 
dent might obtain a suspension of the requirement, but not with- 
out an opening of heart secrets, and a liability of their attracting 
public attention, which would be most detrimental, particularly 
were the experience transient, as such experiences sometimes are. 
Lastly, there is the argument of contract. A conspicuous figure 
of the New Testament, for his oath’s sake, and for the sake of 
them that sat at meat with him, made himself infamous. The 
spirit of a man, passing from the form into the heart of an ethical 
life, verges toward peril in hinging its inner behavior on contract. 
It needs to be free, and, in its freedom, to elect what is right. 
Why, moreover, should the privileges of our great universities, 
which have come to be almost a national possession, be barred by 
religious conditions deterring some and detrimental to others? 
Has it come to this? — 
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A second evil which has heretofore in greater or less degree at- 
tended the official provision of worship and preaching in our uni- 
versities has been sectarianism. 

This is not the place to decry sects. If they are to exist, schools 
and a certain type of colleges may well be carried on in their in- 
terest. But not so of the university. Here is the open court. 
Here is the independent judiciary. Here are the great libraries, 
museums, laboratories, and observatories, and here the great teach- 
ers, and the throng of students stimulating one another. Sect 
here is an impertinence. Like the ocean, the common sea-sweep 
for all navies, so is the university, if true to itself, hospitable to 
all seekers after truth. But, to set up worship and preaching in 
our great universities is, commonly, to set it up under the colors 
of some sect, — in a very catholic, open temper, let us concede, but 
the colors flying all the same. This is an evil cutting two ways. 
Men, being in sects, will, not a few of them, attend a university 
or not, in the light, in part, of its sectarian bearings. And, in 
turn, the worship and preaching of the university being cast, not- 
withstanding its catholic purpose, in a certain sectarian mould, 
limitation is, in so far, put upon it— which is conspicuously to 
violate the underlying principle of a university. 

One further evil often attending university worship and preach- 
ing is the intrusting it mainly to one preacher. This will answer 
in schools, or in colleges of some types; but for the maturity, and 
wide range of intellectual and spiritual needs, to be found in a 
great university, there is something inherently absurd in it. It 
has been the wrecking of many university pastorates. And where 
the man has been uncommonly enough endowed to fill the place 
satisfactorily through a long term of service, this is very different 
from saying that he has been able to minister effectively to all 
types of mind. University students are themselves cultivated 
men ; they are in a state of great intellectual alertness; they are 
passing through life crises in respect of experience or of faith; 
and are forming their spiritual as well as their intellectual tempers. 
No thoughtful preacher can address a company of students with- 
out deeply sensing this. How, then, can one man, however able, 
however many-sided, be enough? He cannot. As well have only 
one instructor, or one lecturer, in a great branch of learning in the 
university, as to put this subtlest of tasks in the hands of one man. 

Harvard University has faced this problem, very quietly, in a 
tentative, teachable spirit, and now, after nearly two years’ trial, 
experiences a measurable assurance of having found its solution. 
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Each week-day in term time begins with worship in the Univer- 
sity chapel. Each Sunday the time is left free morning and af- 
ternoon, but worship and preaching occur in the chapel in the 
evening. Also, during a considerable part of the year, there is, 
each Thursday afternoon, a vesper service, which is a unique fea- 
ture of Cambridge life, and is thronged. There is thus interjected 
into the week, by the University, the break in routine work and 
pleasure, which a stirring afternoon service gives. The place and 
claim of religion in its outward form are in these ways officially 
recognized by the University ; and, though the number of appoint- 
ments is not large, they are prepared for conscientiously and elab- 
orately. In short, the institution does not cut the knot of diffi- 
culty which I have described. How, then, does it untie it? 

It abolishes compulsion. The only compelled persons at any 
service are the preacher, and those who have charge of the music. 

It abandons sectarianism. The worship and preaching, under 
the arrangements made for this experiment, were put in charge of 
preachers belonging to four great Protestant denominations, one of 
the denominations Unitarian, and three of them Trinitarian.! The 
intention was, not that the preachers should represent their respec- 
tive denominations, which would be sectarianism in convention, but 
that this range of appointments should indicate the obliteration of 
sectarianism in the University’s attitude toward religion. And, so 
far as has appeared, a suitable preacher of the Church of Rome, or 
of the Greek Church, or of no particular communion, would not be 
debarred by the University, any more than suitable preachers of 
any Protestant denomination not as yet included in the preacher- 
ships. 

It also abandons the plan of putting the work mainly in the 
hands of one man. The last single preacher to the University, 
long an incumbent of the office, and filling it with signal success, 
so that his withdrawal by reason of age was universally regretted, 
beautifully prepared the way for this step, by the catholicity of 
his work, and by the number of able preachers of various com- 
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1 The preachers as at first appointed were as follows: The Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, D. D., Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in the University, and 
Chairman, and the Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., of Boston, Unitarian 
Congregationalists; the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, and 
the Rev. George A. Gordon, of Boston, Trinitarian Congregationalists ; the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., of Boston, Protestant Episcopalian; and the Rev. 
Richard Montague, of Providence, R. 1., Baptist. Removal to Colorado on 
account of impaired health prevented the brilliant young preacher last named 
from serving. 
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munions whom he, from time to time, introduced to the University 
pulpit. His successor in the endowment, of whose relation to the 
new arrangement something will be said in a moment, also heartily 
favors the present experiment. Indeed, to the spirit and codpera- 
tion of these two men, almost more than to any other two individ- 
uals, besides the President, is due the present propitious state of the 
movement. But, to be more explicit, a Board of Preachers to the 
University is appointed each year, on such a plan that, as in the 
United States Senate, the Board shall only slowly change its mem- 
bership; but with the intention of rotation, except in the case of 
one preacher, already referred to, and to be spoken of later. This 
Board conducts morning worship, the Sunday evening preaching 
service, and the Thursday vespers. It apportions the year’s work 
among its members in turn, each preacher taking two or three 
brief periods in the course of the year. It still further varies the 
services, by so arranging that the person conducting morning wor- 
ship at a particular season will often not be the one preaching on 
the corresponding Sunday, or speaking at the corresponding vesper 
service. Moreover, for the Sunday night service, the preachers 
provide in part by exchange or substitution, so that several emi- 
nent preachers, American or foreign, are heard during the year in 
addition to the members of the Board. During their respective 
periods of conducting morning worship, the members of the Board 
are “in residence” (as with the canons of English cathedrals) to 
this extent, that they give certain time each day to the students 
who may like to meet them, or to more personal religious work in 
the University. They also cooperate with the students in their 
voluntary meetings and mission work. The only permanent mem- 
ber of the Board is its chairman and executive, the Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals. He, as of old, lectures on Ethics in the 
University. But, of old, he was also College Pastor. Under the 
new arrangement he is simply a permanent member of the Board, 
related to it as I have described. The Board, as thus constituted, 
meets from time to time, plans out its work, and gives a unity 
to the services which the most brilliant casual preaching and con- 

1 Following is a list of the outside preachers during the academical year 
1886-87 : Bishop Huntington of New York, President Robinson of Brown 
University, Dean Gray of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Dwight L. Moody the Evangelist, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody of Cambridge, the 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Dr. Philip S. Moxom and the Rev. Minot J. Savage of 
Boston, Dr. George H. Greer of Providence, R. I., Dr. Newman Smyth of 
New Haven, Conn., Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and the Rev. William S. Rains- 
ford of New York City, and Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus, O. 
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duct of worship could never insure. Stability, continuity, plan, 
and unity in diversity are here, at the same time that many differ- 
ent minds, tempers, spiritual aptitudes, and intellectual and spir- 
itual endowments minister to the University. 

How, it will be asked, has this experiment, begun in the autumn 
of 1886, succeeded ? Admirably, from the first. But it was all 
so novel and tentative at the first, that how it would wear and 
what might be expected to come of it were matters which time 
alone could show. As the second year of the trial nears its end, 
results have so far verified themselves, that they may be stated 
with confidence. 

The attendance has been good. You will see men hurrying 
to prayers with a will, as in the old compulsory days; though 
not of course in as large numbers, and with, happily, a different 
will. The vespers, as I have stated, are very largely attended. 
The Sunday evening attendance varies with the preacher ; but it is 
always respectable, and often large. The fact is, such thoroughly 
good work is done by the preachers, at all the services, that the 
strength of the service is its own protection, and redemption from 
the contempt of neglect. This, it would seem, is the way to get 
University students to chapel, — not to compel them, but draw 
them. 

In the matter of religious activity, there was never more of it 
at Harvard than to-day. There is a large and active Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the University. There is a vigor- 
ous Temperance League. There is a strong impulse toward Mis- 
sion work, as witness the Globe Theatre Sunday evening services 
for the masses of Boston, in charge of the students, with the co- 
operation of the Board of Preachers, for several weeks last winter. 
An interesting series of “ College Conferences” has been intro- 

1 In 1870-71, at Yale College, without design, it so happened that the bene- 
fit of a Board of Preachers (barring the careful laying of plans) was virtually 
secured. The college pastorate was vacant. President Woolsey announced 
his intention of retiring from office at the next Commencement, and preached 
repeatedly to the students, compacting the wisdom of a lifetime into simple, 
powerful sermons —some of them presently gathered into his ‘* Religion of the 
Present and of the Future.” Dr. Horace Bushnell also preached a number of 
Sundays, in failing health, but with deathless eloquence — some of the most 
striking discourses in his “ Sermons on Living Subjects,” published soon after, 
being given to the students during that year. Other eminent preachers, 
though more casually, were introduced. The result was, an almost unprece- 
dented interest in the preaching of the year. It is safe, however, to say that 


even Dr. Bushnell, had he preached continuously, would not have done for the 
students what this rich variety accomplished. 
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duced this year for the discussion, on the most catholic basis, of 
uppermost religious and ethical topics. Personally, there is an 
earnest religious life in many members of the University. I ought 
to add, in this connection, that the vacant Sunday mornings and 
afternoons, as regards University services, see the students in large 
numbers in the churches of Cambridge and Boston. 

In point of morals, there is everything to encourage. Manli- 
ness, earnestness, sincerity, religion less as a form of words and 
more as a heart principle, are thoughts and virtues more and more 
coming to the top in undergraduate life. This is not to say that, 
in this University, any more than in others, there are not frivolous 
and evil men; but it is to say that there is a steady improvement, 
rather than the contrary. And one cannot help tracing a connec- 
tion between the free but earnest religious services at the chapel, 
and this most healthful tone of morals in the University. 

But some one will be asking: “Is not a composite Board, is not 
this union of Unitarians and Trinitarians, is not the possibility of 
still greater breadth in time to come —are not these compromise, 
and as good as to say to young men that religious opinions are 
matters of indifference?” 

Not at all. There is not a man on the Board —nor is there 
likely to be —who is not a person of profound religious convic- 
tions. What is here is, rather (and it is the most palpable ground 
for hope that there ever will be religious unity in the world), a 
recognition, under diverse religious forms and opinions, of certain 
underlying, eternal religious truths—the reality of an unseen 
world, the reasonableness and authority of righteousness, the wis- 
dom and love of God, the manifestation of truth and of God in 
Jesus Christ, the working in men of God’s Spirit (the last two as 
objective realities, however they may be explained philosophically), 
and the living struggle by which a man may, by God’s help, be 
righteous not only, but conquer for himself a real and reasonable 
faith, amidst the doubts and temptations of daily life. Accord- 
ingly, the men appointed to be preachers are, and are ever likely 
to be, men of profound rather than shallow convictions, but men 
of catholic tempers, with an eye to the main realities, with intel- 
lectual power, with spiritual depth and fire, in whom heart to 
heart of their hearers cannot but answer, as face to face in water. 
Such men, under whatever creed or ritual, always have been, and 
always will be, the true priests and seers for men. 


D. N. Beach. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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OUR TREATIES WITH JAPAN. 


WHEN the government of the United States is asked to reverse 
its traditional policy in dealing with non-Christian, Mahometan, 
Asiatic, or pagan nations, the soundest reasons should be given 
for the proposed change. In its treatment of nations outside of 
what has been Christendom, the United States has simply followed 
the precedents established by European states. Before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the citizens of the United Kingdom who lived on 
this continent were immune against the laws of the Moslem or 
pagan lands wherein they might trade or sojourn. In other words, 
they had the right and privilege of extra-territoriality in Turkey, 
China, and the various Barbary Powers. The nations of Christen- 
dom, that is, the European Powers, never recognized the laws of 
Islam as binding on their subjects. Very much the same political 
status held upon the deck of a man-of-war was allowed the Chris- 
tian subject when on land in Asia or Africa. 

This state of things began when, on the fall of Constantinople 
in 14538, the frontiers of Islam and Christendom touched and in- 
termingled. From the simple conventions and capitulations then 
made, according to which Christians were allowed to live under 
the jurisprudence of their own countries, has grown up that 
elaborate system of extra-territoriality now so remarkable a fea- 
ture of modern diplomacy. In the Turkish and Chinese empires, 
in non-Christian countries of all degrees of civilization, the 
American and European is exempt from local law; while, on the 
contrary, a Turk, Chinaman, or Japanese, in any state of Chris- 
tendom, if not a member of a legation, is held rigorously to 
municipal, state, and national law. A world-wide system of con- 
sular courts — the fertile seed-bed of international irritation, 
quarrels, and scandal—obtains. In many cases this system, which 
shows marks of old age and decay, has been made the instrument 
of long-continued oppression. In the case of Japan it is one of 
unusual aggravation, and the United States, which has for a cen- 
tury followed without hesitation French and British precedents, is 
now boldly and openly asked to inaugurate the policy of even- 
handed justice, and grant to Japan the rights of a sovereign 
nation. With the soul of a weaned child in the experience of 
diplomacy, the natives of Nippon, trusting Matthew Perry and 
Townsend Harris, made treaties of amity and commerce. Much 
was naturally left undefined, and the treaties were rough sketches 
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rather than finished documents. However, as a near date of re- 
vision was specified, and the professions of American friendship 
were so warm, the unsuspecting Japanese yielded extra-territorial- 
ity and the control of their customs. Further, they virtually sur- 
rendered the water front and large areas of land in the five ports 
and two cities of Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hidgo, Hakodate, Niigata, 
Osaka, and Tokid, to foreign control. 

What is the result? Sixteen years beyond the promised date 
of revision have elapsed, the Japanese having lost their case 
thus far through a petty little technicality. To all intents and 
purposes, Japan is now, as to her best ports, like one of those 
numerous bits of the British empire obtained by “cession or 
conquest.” The foreigners of seventeen nations do a lucrative 
export and import business on her soil, yet pay only a nominal 
ground rent. They do not pay a cent of tax, license, tonnage, 
or light-house dues. The government of Japan is impotent to 
enforce even its regulations against the importation of opium, or 
even small-pox and cholera; nor can it increase its revenue by 
imposts. On the contrary, they find no fewer than seventeen dif- 
ferent codes of law in force at the ports. To obtain the repeal of 
such an odious state of affairs, they have not only protested against 
outrageous interpretations of the treaties, but have sent costly 
embassies abroad to plead for justice, revision, and sovereignty. 
Tardy though our government has been to initiate the final act of 
righteousness, the Japanese and the friends of right are encour- 
aged to believe that the Power which first began diplomatic rela- 
tions with the once hermit nation will initiate also a revision 
which shall erase the clauses which have so long wrought mischief. 
They point to the undoubted friendship of Americans for Japan, 
to the relinquishment of the Pacific Mail coasting trade, the return 
of the Shimonoséki indemnity (or extortion of 1864), to the 
postal treaty, the extradition treaty, and to the general expression 
of good will in our presidential messages and other state papers. 

Nevertheless, to inaugurate a new departure in a policy of over 
four centuries in the diplomatic procedure of Christian states, and 
to set aside the precedents of a hundred years of American foreign 
policy, is a serious step, not to be taken without caution and a 
grave sense of the dangers involved. To put Christian people, ac- 
customed to civilized tribunals, under the possibilities of heathen 
courts and prisons is something not to be thought of or settled 
by arm-chair politicians or theorists at home. They who live in 
the midst of the nation asking recognition of sovereignty, those 
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most familiar with its law, its courts, its prisons, and its social and 
political life, are the best judges and advisers. To what they, 
with their eyes open, and ready not only to see and hear, but to 
feel, say to us we are to hearken. 

As matter of fact, the American missionaries in Japan (beyond 
whom we know of no more level-headed, cultivated, patriotic, and 
consecrated company of our people) have spoken, and committed 
themselves. Further, our British brethren stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them. 

On the 28th of April, 1884, they thus expressed themselves : — 

“The Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association, having discussed 
the question of extra-territoriality in connection with the proposed 
revision of the treaties, the undersigned desire to place on record a 
formal expression of their opinion, that the time has arrived when 
substantial modifications should be made in those provisions of the 
existing treaties which give exceptional privileges to the subjects 
and citizens of the treaty powers, and which are considered by the 
Japanese government and people to be an infringement of their 
just and sovereign rights as an independent nation. The circum- 
stances under which Japan was brought into treaty relations with 
western powers were clearly exceptional, and, in the interests of 
both Japanese and foreigners alike, exceptional arrangements were 
undoubtedly necessary. But the lapse of twenty-five years has 
placed us in such a widely different position, as, in our opinion, to 
require that at least some of the exceptional provisions of the ex- 
isting treaties should be modified, and that concessions should be 
made to any just and reasonable demand of the Japanese govern- 
ment in this direction. The interests created under the existing 
treaties certainly demand the most careful consideration of those 
to whom they are intrusted; but, in our opinion, the difficulty of 
safeguarding those interests ought not to stand in the way of a 
speedy revision of the treaties, such as shall be both just in prin- 
ciple, and a generous acknowledgment, on the part of foreign 
nations, of the real progress Japan has made since the present 
treaties were framed.” 

The above paper was signed by every English and American 
Protestant missionary in southern Japan, and was published in 
the “ Japan Mail” of Yokohama, and “ The Independent ” of New 
York. 

Despite some acts of the government which, savoring of des- 
potism, have given cause for grief to the friends of Japan, but 
which were perhaps necessary and in the interest of order and 
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stability, the latest testimony, dated March 27, 1888, from a mis- 
sionary on the ground, is as follows: “ Surveying the whole field, 
I cannot see that there would be any special danger in at once 
placing American citizens here under Japanese law. For my own 
part, I would far rather be under the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Japan than those of a good many countries in which we make no 
claim of extra-territoriality jurisdiction.” These are the words of 
the Rev. T. S. Tyng, of Osaka, Japan. 

Another missionary, a longer resident, says: “ Extra-territori- 
ality was all right twenty years ago. It is now antiquated, as all 
the missionaries, so far as I know, agree.” 

These are emphatic words of testimony from men to whom a 
change in American foreign policy would not be hearsay, or specu- 
lation, but naked truth to be felt. 

Those who have seen the blood-pits, the decapitations, the gory 
pillories loaded with human heads, the ghastly corpses tied or 
impaled by crucifixion on the bamboo crosses, the implements of 
torture used to extort confession, and the contents of the chambers 
of horrors visible in the Japan of twenty years ago, may feel an 
occasional suspicion of the permanency of Japan’s progress, and 
the real character of her civilization. Further, the remembrance 
of her outlawry, persecution, and imprisonment of native Chris- 
tians, the cross-trampling, the insulting epithets applied openly on 
her public statutes, is still fresh in some minds. Americans hate 
most hedrtily any sort of despotism, and its being Japanese does 
not help or excuse it in their eyes. If Japanese statesmen care 
anything about American public opinion, they will refrain from 
arousing prejudice or chilling sympathy by high-handed and arbi- 
trary acts directed even against their own people. Frankly the 
friends of Japan must acknowledge that thus far the whole admin- 
istration of justice is rather Russian than English. Heretofore, 
they have excused Japan on the plea of inexperience and too sud- 
den emergence from semi-barbarism. Now, this plea is threadbare, 
and will soon be worn out. Despite the defense of recent acts, 
and the general policy of the government in home affairs, the 
statesmen of Tokid most eager to obtain justice from the Treaty 
Powers have furnished their enemies and observers with too many 
weapons of just criticism, while they have grieved their friends. 

Having no other edge-tool to grind tham that of the axe of 
truth with which to cut away shams on either side, we have stated 
the grounds both of hope and fear. These, however, we maintain, 
are apart from the duty in hand. Even were the Japanese to 
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make Russia their model, instead of England, we cannot see that 
the United States would be justified in withholding from Japan 
her rights as a nation, nor how European governments can claim 
to be consistent in so doing. There is only one ground of justifi- 
cation for extra-territoriality, and only one. Wherever a Chris- 
tian is outlawed, wherever it is a crime to confess Christ, there 
Christian governments should protect their citizens. On the 
purely American theory, wherever any man is outlawed because of 
his faith, or free-thinking, or desire to change his religion, there 
the United States government ought to shield its citizens. In the 
Turkish empire, where a Christian is yet “a dog,” denied the 
right of a witness in court, where the unrepealed law pronounces 
death to a Moslem changing his faith, where a generation or two 
ago the “true believer” either actually or symbolically concluded 
his’ prayers by spitting upon Christians, there civilized nations 
should maintain extra-territoriality. Politics and religion, church 
and state, united in fanaticism mean persecution and outlawry of 
Christians. Such a state is too near savagery to be recognized as 
civilization. 

Further, wherever the judicial system is barbarous, where tor- 
ture is used in obtaining testimony, where cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments still continue, no civilized government can, without peril 
to its citizens, allow the restraints, which diplomacy maintains, to 
be entirely relaxed. If now, Japan were as China, or Siam, or 
Zanzibar, or Turkey, what American could decently argue for her 
recognition, in a treaty document, as a sovereign power? 

Just here, a simple statement of the facts of the case is in order 
to show the absurdity of withholding justice. It will be seen that 
the root of fanaticism and persecution in Japan is gone, and that 
the ground of justification of extra-territoriality is cut away, and 
that, accurately speaking, Japan is no longer a pagan nation. To 
go no farther back than 1868, when the Jingi Kuan, or Council 
of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, ranked the Da Jo Kuan, or 
Great Council of the Government, and the Mikado was the Son 
of Heaven, and the government the propaganda of the state reli- 
gion Shinto, then, as a logical sequence and with the true consis- 
tency of a Turk, the government persecuted. Republishing the an- 
cient edicts against Christianity, and outlawing all Christians, the 
Mikado’s government sent the human bloodhounds of inquisition 
into the villages near Nagasaki, and in roped gangs of red-robed 
convicts, the believers in Jesus and Mary were dragged off to the 


crater-prisons in the mountains. The first piece of public procla- 
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mation of the Da Jo Kuan, which all could read on the wooden 
tablets posted in every village, was this : — 


“The evil sect called Christian is strictly prohibited. Suspi- 
cious persons should be reported to the proper officers, and rewards 
will be given. Da Jo Kuan.” 

April, 1868. 

This perfectly logical result of the foundation-idea of the newly 
restored imperial government was manifest in 1868. How is it 
now, twenty years later? 

The fanatics of 1868 have long ago become the enlightened 
leaders of a new nation. The wild enthusiasts who expected to 
wrest from the aliens the secrets of their military power, and then 
sweep them as dirt from the defiled Holy Country, have turned 
self-reformers. With light, has come leading. The whole for- 
eign policy of the nation has been changed. With tottering steps, 
the Department of Religion sunk into decay. Shinto, instead of 
becoming the state religion, died of nineteenth-century air, and has 
scarcely more than a nominal existence in a few temples. A to- 
tal failure as a god, the Mikado has shown himself a sensible man, 
and now rules his people as an alert and intelligent ruler. Per- 
secution and propaganda, the removal of the anti-Christian edicts 
and toleration of all faiths, have followed logically and as matter 
of course; and for years past the growth of Christianity has been 
steady and healthful. The nominal Christian population already 
numbers a quarter of a million, of whom twenty thousand are 
communicant members in two hundred and thirty organized Prot- 
estant churches. Japan is a nation unpledged to any policy in 
religion, and hence is free from the taint of bigotry and the temp- 
tation to persecution. In addition to this removal of the one and 
all-embracing radical difference between heathendom and Chris- 
tendom, Japan has made her people equal before the law, and 
thrown around property all reasonable safeguards. The list of 
her social, political, legal, economical reforms is in itself an elo- 
quent argument for justice. Into the details of the wonderful 
changes wrought in twenty years this is not the place to enter. 
Nor can we take the space to show how ample are the guarantees 
which Japan is able to offer in proof of her ability and willingness 
to satisfy the requirements of foreign governments. The strong- 
est ground of our argument is in this, that Japan is becoming, 
nay, has in large measure become, a part of Christendom. 


William Elliot Griffis. 


Boston. 
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THE DEGREE OF PH.D. IN GERMANY. 


THE conditions on which the degree of Ph. D. should be granted 
has formed a subject of debate among American college authori- 
ties for some years past. The result of the discussion up to the 
present time has not been all that one could desire who likes uni- 
formity in such matters as the giving of academic honors. 

It may help towards its solution if we examine the condition of 
things in Germany at the present time in regard to this question. 
As is well known, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is pre- 
eminently a German degree. It was the German universities 
which, by adopting it as the highest literary degree which they 
conferred, have given it a standing among the learned institutions 
of the world. It has been used in this country to so large an 
extent as an honorary degree, and given away so lavishly to men 
of high station and low station, and, indeed, of no station at all, 
that those who hold it on examination are almost ashamed of it, 
and finally, in order to defend themselves, have adopted the ex- 
pedient so long in vogue in England of writing after their degrees 
the name of the university from which it is taken. 

In the discussions on the subject which have occurred in this 
country it has been quite generally assumed that the conditions of 
granting this degree in Germany are practically uniform. This is 
true in a certain degree, but it is by no means true to the extent 
generally supposed. I propose in the following article to give a 
summary of the conditions required for this degree in Germany, 
so far as they can be deduced from the printed requirements of 
the various institutions, and from a somewhat extended personal 
investigation on my own part. 

The rules and regulations of the different faculties in regard to 
the granting of this degree have been all collected and published 
by Dr. Baumgart, in a small book, dated Berlin, 1885. There is 
a certain normal procedure in course for this degree which may be 
deduced by taking the requirements which are common to the 
larger number of universities. The requirements in the Prussian 
universities are somewhat more uniform than those of the other 
German states. For the purpose of this article, therefore, it will 
be best to describe the course for the Prussian degree, and then 
note the variations in the case of each university. 

A Prussian who wishes to take the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from a Prussian university must first graduate at one of the 
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schools which are recognized by law as entitled to prepare students 
for the university. These schools are of two kinds: the classical 
colleges or gymnasia, whose course of study, extending over nine 
years, is chiefly devoted to Latin, Greek, and mathematics, with 
some attention to history, modern languages, and natural science ; 
and the Latin scientific, or real schools, whose course, of equal 
length with that of the gymnasia, differs from it in having no 
Greek, and giving much more attention to modern languages and 
natural science. After graduating at one of these schools the 
candidate must attend a German university for at least three years. 

If he desires to come up for his degree at the earliest possible 
moment he must, during these three years, prepare a dissertation 
on some topic connected with the line of study to which he has 
devoted most attention. When he applies for permission to be 
examined for the degree he must present certificates showing his 
graduation from one of the above-mentioned preparatory schools, 
and also that he has completed the academic triennium. He 
must also present his dissertation, and designate two subjects in 
which he is willing to be examined besides philosophy, in which 
all candidates must pass an examination. The application must 
be in Latin. He must append to the dissertation certain proposi- 
tions or theses which he is willing to defend against all critics. 
If his dissertation is considered satisfactory, and his certificates 
are in order, he is then admitted to an oral examination, in the 
presence of the faculty, on the subjects before mentioned. This 
examination may last from two to four hours. If the candidate 
successfully passes this ordeal, he must then defend his dissertation 
and the appended theses in public against certain specially selected 
critics, in some cases chosen by himself, in others appointed by the 
faculty. If this test is pronounced successful, he is then ad- 
mitted to the formal act of graduation, and the degrees of Master 
of Liberal Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are conferred upon him. 

Such may be called the normal course of events in the progress 
toward this degree. There are variations from it in almost every 
university, and the sum total of variations is large, though in no 
case is a variation made which is regarded as of vital importance. 
How important such deviations are, can be best seen from a com- 
parison of the requirements of different universities with regard 
to each of these elements. 

The course of pre-university education necessary for this degree 
is determined in Prussia by the State Department of Education. 
The government determines what schools may prepare for the uni- 
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versity, and then carefully prescribes the course of study of such 
schools. Prior to 1870 only graduates of the gymnasia or classi- 
cal schools were admitted to the Prussian universities. In that 
year the government ordered that graduates of the Latin, scien- 
tific, or “ real schools of the first order,” as they are technically 
called, should also be admitted to the universities in the philo- 
sophical faculty, that is, the department which includes everything 
but law, medicine, and theology. They are admitted to examina- 
tion for the degree of Ph. D. on the same terms as the graduates 
of the classical colleges, except they must, of course, not choose 
subjects in their final examination for which a knowledge of 
Greek is considered necessary, such as classical philology or 
ancient history. The law permits students from outside of Prussia 
to be admitted without these certificates of graduation, on their 
showing to the satisfaction of the faculty that they possess the 
requisite maturity and mental discipline to pursue successfully uni- 
versity studies. As a matter of fact, no inquiry is made in regard 
to students from outside of Germany in regard to their qualifica- 
tions. All who apply are admitted, unless they are women, or are 
evidently immature. If they wish to come up for degrees, the 
case is somewhat different, and will be noticed later. 

There are twenty-one institutions within the present limit of the 
German empire which have power to grant the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Of the ten Prussian institutions only one, namely, Gottingen, 
makes in its rules any express distinction between the graduates 
of the gymnasia and the real schools. Gottingen limits the choice 
of subjects of the latter class, in their final examination, to mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, and modern languages. In the case of 
the other nine universities the same restriction certainly exists 
tacitly, even if they would admit candidates to a somewhat wider 
range of choice than the University of Gottingen. The govern- 
ment does not permit the graduates of real schools to present 
themselves for the public examination for teachers in any other 
branches than those mentioned in the rules of Gottingen, and 
while this provision does not bind the universities to make the 
same requirements in the case of graduation, yet the tendency to 
do this, it must be admitted, would naturally be very great. 

Of the more important non-Prussian universities, Leipzig re- 
quires, as a rule, graduation from a gymnasium, but the faculty 
may, in its discretion, accept the diploma of a real school as 
the equivalent of the former. Erlangen and Wiirzburg accept 
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the real school certificate when one of the following subjects 
is selected as the principal branch: mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology, botany, or zoology. In all other cases 
they require the gymnasium certificate. Freiburg requires simply 
“evidences of satisfactory preparation,” and reserves to the faculty 
the right to decide what evidences are satisfactory. As a matter 
of fact it accepts the two certificates as equivalent. Giessen ac- 
cepts the real school certificates in the case of candidates who 
have chosen either natural, mathematical, political, or technical 
science, but requires the gymnasium certificate in other cases. 
Heidelberg takes much the same position as Freiburg. Jena ac- 
cepts the same rule as Gottingen. Munich follows the same policy 
as Erlangen, except that it also grants a doctor of political science, 
for which it accepts real school certificates, and in general reserves 
to the faculty the right to accept other certificates as the equivalent 
of either of these. Rostock and Strasburg make no distinction 
between the two certificates. Tiibingen grants the doctor of phi- 
losophy only in philosophy, philology, languages, and history, for 
which it requires the gymnasium certificate ; but it also grants a 
doctor of science of equivalent rank, for which it accepts the real 
school or any equivalent certificate. 

All the universities admit foreigners to the examinations if they 
can show by satisfactory testimonials or by examination that they 
possess what the faculty regard as a preparation fairly equiv- 
alent to that required of German students. Strasburg requires, 
however, that all candidates, whether German or foreign, shall 
prove their ability to translate from Greek or Latin, while the 
rules of Leipzig provide that, in the case of foreigners, the school 
and university certificates usual in the country of the candidate 
will be accepted, if they are sufficient to convince the faculty of 
the fitness of the candidate. 

In general, then, it may be said that the German universities 
all require some knowledge of Latin, mathematics, and modern 
languages as a prerequisite to the degree of Ph. D. How much 
is required can be known from the fact that the course of the 
school whose certificate is accepted as unquestionably giving the 
necessary preparation is nine years in length, and keeps a boy 
busy from his ninth to his eighteenth year. On the other hand, 
no German university requires a knowledge of Greek for its high- 
est literary degree, including not merely the doctor of philosophy, 
but also the master of arts as well. A German Ph. D. need not 
know one Greek letter from another, and will yet be acknowledged 
as entitled to the privilege of entering the academic career. 
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The requirement of three years’ residence at the university is 
made in nearly all the German universities, except those of 
Bavaria, where four years are required of Bavarians. The certi- 
ficate of any German university is accepted by each of the other 
universities as fully equal to its own. Berlin and Gottingen ac- 
cept the certificates of attendance not only from German universi- 
ties, but also from all universities organized on the general plan of 
German universities. Erlangen accepts three years spent in a 
polytechnic school as equivalent to two of the three years required. 
Freiburg and Rostock accept time spent in foreign universities and 
foreign or domestic technical schools of high rank as equivalent, 
term for term, to that spent in the university. Giessen permits the 
faculty to make such requirements of foreigners as may seem 
proper to it, allowing them to dispense with testimonials of the 
sort required of native students. Heidelberg and Kiel do not 
require any definite number of years, reserving it for the faculty 
to decide whether the candidate has studied a satisfactory length 
of time. Three years is probably taken here also as the normal 
period. Leipzig demands, “as a rule,” from candidates from the 
German empire, a certificate of three years’ attendance at some 
university where the German language is used as the ordinary 
medium, recognizing in this way the equality of Austrian, Swiss, 
and Germano-Russian universities. Corresponding certificates 
are required of foreigners, though the faculty can waive the 
requirement in either case. Munich and Wiirzburg require “ evi- 
dence of several years’ study of the principal branch offered,” 
and at least four years in the case of Bavarian applicants. Stras- 
burg requires at least three years in the case of native students, 
though the faculty is authorized to make exceptions when it may 
seem good to them. The rules of the other universities contain 
nothing at all on this point, or simply provide that three ycars’ 
attendance at a university is required. 

The dissertation must be in the Latin language. Provision is 
made in all cases for special exceptions to be made, except when 
the candidate comes up for examination in ancient philology. 
Berlin, Bonn, Gottingen, and Konigsberg prescribe that if the 
thesis relates to topics connected with classical and Oriental 
philology and antiquities or ancient history and philosophy it 
must be written in Latin. In all other cases the faculty may, at 
its discretion, accept a thesis in German, but in case it does so, 
the candidate may be required at the public examination to show 
that he can read and translate a passage assigned him from some 
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Roman classic. Breslau and Greifswald limit the topics in which 
Latin must be used to classical philology and ancient history. 
Erlangen, Jena, Munich, Tiibingen, and Wiirzburg allow either 
Latin or German, and the faculty may accept other languages. 
Freiburg says nothing of the language in which the thesis shall 
be written. Giessen allows either Latin or German, but in case 
of students of philology the thesis must be in one of the lan- 
guages which the candidate chooses for his principal subjects. 
Gottingen expressly prescribes “that no translation, poems, or 
any other writings whose excellence consists chiefly in their rhe- 
torical or stylistic form, nor any mere expressions of personal 
convictions on religious, political, esthetic, and other questions, will 
be accepted. There must at least be an attempt to treat the sub- 
ject in a scientific manner, either historico-critical or demonstra- 
tive.” Halle requires Latin in all cases, except “those in which 
the subject offers serious difficulties to the use of Latin,” and the 
faculty must decide whether this is true or not. Heidelberg does 
not require a dissertation, and is indifferent as to what language is 
used, if one be submitted. Kiel, Leipzig, Marburg, and Stras- 
burg require Latin only in case the thesis relates to classical 
philology. The faculty of Leipzig may accept theses in other 
languages. Miinster requires Latin only in case the thesis relates 
to the classical languages or literatures. Rostock requires Latin, 
as a rule, in the case of classical philologists; in other cases, 
German, English, or French will be accepted. 

Freiburg, Giessen, and Jena require that the dissertation shall 
be truly scientific in character. Kiel requires that the dissertation 
shall be a science-furthering one. Konigsberg speaks of it as a 
“specimen of the scientific knowledge of the candidate.” Leipzig 
prescribes that “the dissertation will not be satisfactory unless it 
shows clearly that the candidate is thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, and can discuss it with some independence of judgment. 
It must contain exact references to all the more important sources 
of information used by the candidate. A good form and correct 
language are absolutely necessary conditions.” Munich provides 
that in case there are any serious doubts as to the scientific value 
of a dissertation it is to be refused forthwith. Tiibingen uses 
almost the same language in describing the kind of dissertation 
which will be satisfactory, as Leipzig. The other statutes merely 
call for a dissertation, or a “ scientific dissertation,” or a “ disser- 
tation on some scientific topic.” Some of the universities permit 
papers previously published to be used for theses, others require 
that they shall be specially prepared for graduation. 
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The oral examination comprises, as a rule, three subjects, one 
of which must be designated as the principal subject, and two as 
subordinate branches. In Munich alone, a written examination is 
also required. Three questions are agreed upon by the professors 
of the principal branch selected by the candidate, and handed, 
sealed, to the candidate, who must answer them, in writing, within 
two hours, in the presence of the Dean and one professor. The 
object of the oral examination is declared in the rules of Leipzig 
to be chiefly to ascertain in how far the special knowledge dis- 
played in the dissertation is associated with a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole department, and of those departments 
most closely allied with it. In many universities philosophy and 
Latin are required in all such examinations. Philosophy, as used 
in the requirements, except where it is taken as a principal sub- 
ject when it means much more, includes usually such a knowledge 
of logic, mental philosophy, ethics, and history of speculative 
philosophy as a student might get from preparing himself to pass 
examination in a course on each topic embracing, say sixty to 
ninety lectures, or in some text-book on each topic, such as we 
use in our American colleges. Berlin prescribes nothing as to the 
number of subjects chosen, but prescribes that the examination is 
to be conducted by four ordinary, that is, full professors, two of 
whom must represent the principal branch of the candidate, and 
every other ordinary professor shall have the right to put any 
questions he chooses to the candidate. This would seem to imply 
that the candidate will also be examined in subordinate or allied 
branches. The choice of subjects may be made from the whole 
list of subjects represented in the faculty of philosophy. In Bonn 
the examination consists of two parts, that looking to the degree 
of master of arts, and that looking toward the doctorate. In the 
first part the candidate is examined in philosophy, mathematics, 
natural sciences, ancient languages, and history. In the latter the 
proficiency of the candidate is tested in the special knowledge of 
those branches in which he professes to have made special studies. 
In the statutes of Bonn there is a distinct acknowledgment of the 
professional character of the degree of Ph. D. They say in one 
clause that the doctor examination differs from that for master of 
arts by a particularly careful and thorough test in those branches 
to which the candidate has specially devoted himself, and in which 
he thinks that he can soon begin his career as teacher. In another 
place they say distinctly that the degree of Ph. D., which is higher 
than master, may be properly conferred only on those of whom it 
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can be truly said that they possess a tested efficiency as teachers 
in their branch of study. Breslau provides that the examination 
shall include the chief subject of the candidate, and some sub- 
ordinate branches, including philosophy, and in the case of philol- 
ogists history also. Erlangen prescribes that the examination 
shall extend to the branch to which the thesis relates as principal 
branch, and also to two other branches to be chosen by the can- 
didate, and designated by him to the Dean before the examination. 
The choice of subjects is limited somewhat by the division of the 
faculty and studies. The studies are arranged in two groups, as 
follows : — 

I. Systematic Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Pedagogics, 
Classical Philology, Classical Literature, Classical Antiquities, 
Germanic Philology, Romanic Philology, English Philology, 
Oriental Philology, History, History of Art, and Political Sci- 
ence. 

II. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Zodlogy. 

The three studies chosen may all either be taken from one 
group, or the candidate may take two from one and one from the 
other. 

Freiburg prescribes three subjects to be approved by the faculty. 
Giessen prescribes three subjects to be chosen from the following 
list: Philosophy, Classical, Oriental, German, Modern Philology, 
History, Science of Art, Political Economy, Forestry, Agriculture, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Zodlogy. 
Gottingen prescribes two subjects, “which may not be mere 
branches of one and the same subject.” 

Greifswald prescribes that every candidate must be examined 
in philosophy, also in his principal branch, and the appropriate 
subordinate branches, according to the following scheme : — 

I. If Philosophy is the principal subject, the candidate must be 
examined in all branches of philosophy, and one subject out of 
the philological-historical field, and one out of the mathematical 
or scientific fields. 

II. To Classical Philology belong Greek and Latin Philology 
and Ancient History. To German Philology, German Language 
and Literature, and one other historical or linguistic branch. To 
modern Philology, Romanic and English Philology and one other 
philological or historical subject. To Linguistics, comparative 
philology and some branch of ancient or modern Philology. To 
Oriental Philology, that language to which the candidate has 
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specially devoted himself, with the allied languages of the same 
system, and in one branch of Classical Philology. 

III. To History, as principal subject, belong all parts of his- 
torical science, and one language. 

IV. To Mathematics belong all branches of Mathematics and 
Physics. 

V. To Physics belong Mathematics and Chemistry. 

VI. With Chemistry must be taken Physics, and any one of 
the descriptive Natural Sciences. 

VII. With the descriptive Natural Sciences, Physics and 
Chemistry. 

VIII. With Geography, Physics, and either Mathematics, 
Natural Science or History. 

IX. With Politics, History, History of Civilization, and Politi- 
cal Science. 

X. With Cameralia, Statistics, Political Science, and Industrial 
Science. 

It will be seen that the choice in the subjects is much limited 
by thus grouping them together. It is significant that the faculty 
should think it necessary to thus prescribe the combination of 
subjects. 

Halle prescribes three subjects, one of which must be philoso- 
phy. Heidelberg gives a list of subjects from which three must 
be selected by the candidate. In addition to those mentioned in 
the list of Erlangen, the fellowing may be noted, — paleontology, 
agriculture, public law, international law, administrative law, 
statistics, science of administration. It is also prescribed that in 
case such a subject is taken as Shemitic languages, for example, 
a thorough knowledge of at least one language will be required, 
and a general acquaintance with all the languages of the group. 
It is furthermore provided that, besides the subjects given in 
this list, parts of them, or branches, or allied sciences, may be 
chosen as secondary subjects. But in such cases a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject will be demanded. It will be seen 
from this that a candidate can practically limit himself to one 
subject in his examination, and still get his degree. Jena gives a 
list of seventeen subjects from which a choice of three must be 
made. The list is similar to that of Erlangen. K®énigsberg pre- 
scribes that the candidate shall be examined chiefly in the subjects 
to which he has specially devoted himself, but every professor 
has the right to put questions in other branches also, particu- 
larly philosophy, philology, history, mathematics, and natural sci- 
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ences. Leipzig requires three subjects, which shall be related to 
each other, and shall be selected with due regard to the wishes of 
the candidate. Marburg prescribes philosophy and the subjects 
allied to the chief subject selected by the candidate. Munich 
prescribes three subjects, and gives a list of eighteen from which 
the choice is to be made, but reserves to the faculty the right to 
accept others, or parts of others, if the eandidate wishes it. 
Miinster prescribes four subjects, one of which must be philoso- 
phy. If the chief subject is philosophy, the other three may be 
selected by the candidate, with the restriction that one at least 
must come from philology or history, and one from mathematics 
or natural science. If the chief subject is one of the classical lan- 
guages, the other must be offered also. If German, then history. 
If a Romanic language, then Latin. If English, then German. 
If Sanskrit, Latin or German. If history, then Latin. If art, 
political economy, or related sciences; the choice of the other 
subjects is free. The choice of the fourth subject is free, but is 
limited to one of the foregoing subjects. If the chief subject is 
mathematics, physics or astronomy must be offered. If physics 
or astronomy, then mathematics. If chemistry, then physics. 
If one of the descriptive natural sciences, then at least another 
of these same sciences. The choice of the fourth subject is free. 
Rostock prescribes three subjects, and gives a list of seventeen 
from which they must be chosen. It is interesting to note that 
whereas Rostock gives political scienge as one of the subjects of 
three which must be chosen, Heidelberg divides the subject so 
that one can limit himself to political science. Strasburg pre- 
scribes three subjects, and that candidates in classical philology 
shall be examined in Latin, that is, that language used in the 
examination, and that all candidates shall be examined in the 
translation of a Latin author. Tiibingen prescribes two subjects 
only, and faculty may excuse from oral examination. Wiirzburg 
prescribes the combinations, any one of which may be chosen for 
the examination. They closely resemble those given above for 
Greifswald. 

A public disputation or defense of the thesis, and the appended 
theses, is absolutely required at Berlin after the oral examination. 
The disputation is to be in Latin, except when the faculty gives 
permission to use German. Bonn prescribes that among the op- 
ponents of the candidate in this public debate there shall be at 
least one ordinary professor appointed by the faculty for this pur- 
pose, and who closes the side opposed to the candidate. Latin 
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must be used in the disputation when the thesis is required in 
Latin. Erlangen, Leipzig, Freiburg, Giessen, Greifswald, Heidel- 
berg, Jena, Rostock, Strasburg, and Tiibingen do not require a 
public disputation. Gottingen allows the candidate his choice 
between a public ceremony, to which the public disputation belongs, 
or a private ceremony in a committee of the faculty, without dis- 
putation. Halle requires a public disputation by all who wish to 
enter a Prussian university as privat docenten. Other candidates 
may dispense with this ceremony. Kiel requires the candidate to 
deliver a short lecture on some topic chosen by himself, and make 
a public defense of his dissertation and appended theses, though 
the faculty may dispense with the defense of the dissertation. 
Konigsberg, Munich, Miinster, Wiirzburg, require a public dis- 
putation. The faculty of Marburg may excuse from the disputa- 
tion at the request of the candidate. 

The graduation ceremony is, at different universities, quite dif- 
ferent, and on different occasions, at the same university, depend- 
ing often, as described above in the case of Gottingen, on the wish 
of the candidate. It varies from a very solemn and ceremonious 
act, with a procession of members of the faculty in full academic 
costume, to the mere handing over to the candidate of his diploma 
by the Dean of the faculty, in a private room, in the presence of 
two or three professors. 

The degree of Ph. D. is not granted by any of the universities 
in absentia, except when it is honoris causa. Bonn allows the 
faculty to grant the doctor’s degree “ without examination, only as 
a voluntary acknowledgment of excellent services to science. In 
very exceptional cases it may also be granted to show respect of 
the faculty for other than scientific services.” Wiirzburg also 
provides in the published rules for degrees honoris causa, in case 
two thirds of the corresponding committee of the faculty agree to 
it. The rules of the other faculties say nothing of such gradua- 
tions, but in nearly all of them the degree is granted honoris 
causa, but, as a rule, only in the case of distinguished services to 
science. 

The rules of Halle prescribe that “ whoever wishes the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy must not only possess 
that general culture which is necessary to any high degree of 
scholarship, but must also have pursued with success some branch 
of science which is represented in the philosophical faculty. The 
certificate of ‘graduation from a gymnasium or real school testifies 
to the former, and the dissertation and examination before the 
faculty to the latter.” 
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A careful consideration of the foregoing provisions will give 
one a clear idea of the conditions of the German Ph. D. It is 
evident that any boy of good abilities and good health, who can 
go to school from the beginning of his seventh year, can attain to 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy by the 
close of his twenty-first year, having divided his time as follows: 
three years in the primary school, nine years in the gymnasium, 
and three years in the university. As a matter of fact, owing to 
the circumstance that the average age of those who graduate from 
the gymnasium and real school is about nineteen, and that the 
average student spends much of the time at the university, during 
the first year, in recreation, thus requiring another year to com- 
plete his course, he will not get his degrees before he is twenty- 
three or four. 

When we compare this condition of circumstances with that 
prevailing in American colleges, most of us will, I am sure, be 
surprised at the result. If we take any of our leading colleges 
we shall find that twenty is below the average age at which the 
classes leave college, and that if the college gives the doctor’s 
degree on examination, it usually prescribes at least two years’ 
further study, bringing the lowest age at which this degree is 
granted to at least twenty-two. The average age of some of the 
recent graduating classes at Harvard College was twenty-three and 
one half. Counting two years more as necessary for the degree, 
candidates would be on the average twenty-five and one half before 
they would be admitted to the examination. In some of the other 
colleges, where the average age is at least one or one and one-half 
years younger, as at the University of Pennsylvania, the age of 
applicants would still be twenty-three or twenty-four, —the same 
age as that of the German applicants. 

One can also get a pretty clear idea as to the extent and severity 
of the examinations for the degree. They certainly cannot fairly 
require more in the way of knowledge than what a man can ac- 
quire within three years faithfully devoted to study. This means, 
of course, very much more in some studies than in others, owing 
to the place which certain lines of study hold in the preparatory 
course of study. Thus the gymnasium course is a special prepara- 
tion for the course in philology, and it is, of course, perfectly fair to 
require of the candidate in this department a much more extensive 
knowledge of his subject than in political economy, for example, 
where all the candidate knows of the subject is what he has 
acquired in his three years’ course. 
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Taken all in all, it is pretty certain that it requires more hard 
work to get the degree of Ph. D. from a good American college, 
requiring post-graduate residence for two years, than from a 
German university. Why is it that the latter is considered of 
more value? This can only be answered after a discussion of the 
different conditions under which the two degrees are acquired, 
which would take a lengthy article for itself. 


Edmund J. James. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





IS IT TIME FOR AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY? 


Occasion for thought upon this theme was recently furnished 
by the American Society of Church History, in directing its coun- 
cil to confer with the American Historical Association, with refer- 
ence to merging the former society with the latter as a section of 
the same. The proposition has called out somewhat widely di- 
vergent views. 

The fact that such a proposal was made is in itself complimen- 
tary to the Church History Society. It shows that the scholars 
representing this department of theological science in America 
have broken away from the old narrow conception of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, and hold that Church History is as broad as the world 
in its scope ; that it interpenetrates, and finds a field for Christian 
thought in the political and social, as well as the distinctively re- 
ligious life of the race. 

Whether or not the proposed union should be effected is a dif- 
ferent thing, and calls for thought upon several distinct points. 

1. As to the aim of learned societies in general, and of learned 
theological societies in particular. Perhaps no better idea of the 
aim of such societies in general could be given than that embodied 
in the name of two of the best known British and American soci- 
eties, namely, the British and the American Associations for the 
Advancement of Science. Here it is in a word. Busy men, 
whose time is thought and power, do not come together to pose as 
academicians, or to worship their respective sciences, but to ad- 
vance those sciences through the interchange of thought and ex- 
periences. 

Nor should it be otherwise with learned societies of theologians. 
The words theology, theologian, let it be said, are used in this 
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article in their broad sense, as embracing all that pertains to the 
ministerial profession. The writer has been surprised to find how 
persistently even clergymen and scholars narrow their conceptions 
of theology to the special field of dogmatics, instead of placing the 
word beside the words law and medicine, as covering all that be- 
longs to the first of the learned professions. Using theology in this 
broad sense, then, learned societies of theologians are formed to. 
advance the science of theology. They have no other reason for 
being. If, in any of its departments, theology is to be separated 
from all other sciences, by being held to have reached its ultimatum 
of development, a learned society for that department is a mere 
exhibition of pedantry ; for the theologue on leaving the seminary 
may be as profound a scholar in that department as any of the 
revered fathers of the profession. In some branches of theology, 
room for progress is admitted by all. No one doubts, for exam- 
ple, that the knowledge of the Scripture text possessed by the late 
Revisers was more accurate than that possessed by the translators 
of the Authorized Version; or that the future discovery of ancient 
manuscripts may make such knowledge yet more broad and accu- 
rate. Nor will it be denied that through the study of comparative 
philology Biblical scholars have a better knowledge of the mean- 
ing of certain Scripture words than their fathers had. Hence 
there exist, and every one grants that there is a field for, societies 
of Biblical exegesis. And what is thus conceded in one depart- 
ment, the writer holds to be true of all departments of theological 
science. All could profit by rightly constituted learned societies ; 
for they are all susceptible of advancement. As general history 
has had its Niebuhr, since whose day it has taken on a truly scien- 
tific spirit, church history has had its Mosheim, and Neander, and 
von Ranke, not to speak of more recent writers, no one of whom 
has left this science where he found it. The several branches 
of Systematic Theology, too, show the same progress. What pro- 
fessor of theology would to-day put off a class in apologetics with 
the same lines of thought that were followed before the rise of the 
more recent scientific thought? Who would think of dismissing 
the subject of Christian ethics, without certain restatements in 
view of the theories of men like J. S. Mill, and Herbert Spencer, 
and Leslie Stephen? Or, coming to the very sanctuary of the- 
ology, to dogmatics pure and simple, the teacher were monumen- 
tally archaic, who should to-day propound verbatim the doctrines 
of Calvin, or Luther, or Edwards, or take his system bodily from 
Beveridge on the Articles, or Watson’s Institutes; all oblivious of 
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the thought of Schleiermacher, or Coleridge, or Thomas Erskine, 
or the Oxford writers ; wholly uninfluenced by the “ New School” 
writers of New England, and of the Presbyterian Church; and 
never referring to the school of Channing, or to the influence of 
Horace Bushnell. Once more, in the various departments of 
Practical Theology, advancement is almost the order of the day, 
as witness the present missionary activity of the church, and its 
wide-reaching Sunday-school and Bible work. Changes and, 
presumably, improvements are also making, in almost every branch 
of the church, in the order and methods of worship; while the 
economizing of power by a better codperation of all the Christian 
forces is just now an end devoutly longed and prayed for. Here, 
it is to be admitted, scholarly theories have less prominence than 
elsewhere. Still, sound theory should underlie all practical work, 
and as will be seen later, experience has taught our eminent work- 
ers in this department that they need to call together in a quiet 
way their choice men, to discuss in a thoughtful and scholarly 
manner their methods of work and worship. 

In all her departments, then, theology has a field for scholarly 
societies, organized for the advancement of theological science. 

2. As to the relation of church history to theology. To say 
that it is a recognized department of this science is a truism. 
The most liberally endowed of our American universities has no 
chair of church history outside its theological department. In 
the popular estimate, church history is as closely affiliated with 
theology as geology is with natural science as a whole. The 
question then arises, Is the popular estimate just? Or, should 
church history, instead of being left for its scholarly study to the 
professional school, be relegated to the academical curriculum, to 
be pursued as assiduously by the prospective business man or 
politician as by the prospective theologian? Some advantages 
would certainly accrue from this. No man to-day can claim to be 
well educated who is ignorant as to the great moral powers that 
sway the world. If church history were taught in colleges as 
the history of the development of one of the great elemental 
forces of society, men who now make the mistake of forgetting 
this element would recognize it, perhaps to their own and to the 
country’s good. But church history is too vast a subject to be 
more than outlined in any academical course. It has relations 
with philosophy, and with our conceptions of the divine govern- 
ment and our ideas of teleology, such as to preclude its thorough 


study by undergraduates. It is therefore of necessity left to post- 
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graduate study. True, it might then be pursued, as are political 
science and history, in the post-graduate department of philosophy ; 
but as a matter of fact, where one man, for special reasons, does 
this, ten thousand graduates study in the theological seminaries. 
We must therefore conclude that the popular estimate is also 
the scholarly estimate; that church history belongs legitimately 
to theology. 

But because thus a branch of theological study, its scope is not 
narrowed by the trammels of ecclesiasticism. Simply to traverse 
the fortunes of the church as an organized institution is not, in its 
truest sense, to write church history. Time was when the church 
historian was the mere chronicler of the succession of bishops, 
the decrees of councils, the extension of the religious orders, or 
the miracles wrought at holy shrines. The idea of tracing im- 
portant ecclesiastical occurrences to causes other than the direct 
will of God would have been deemed profane, had any one been 
bold enough to make the suggestion. But this stage was long ago 
passed. For more than a century, as rational methods have been 
applied to the study of church history as to the study of political 
history. But now a new era of church history is dawning, not as 
to its methods, but as to its contents. Our meaning can again be 
illustrated bya name. When Green’s “ Short History of the Eng- 
lish People ” appeared, its title was a popular lecture upon the office 
of history. It suggested that the history of a nation was to be 
found, not so much in the fortunes of dynasties and ministries, or in 
the progress of wars and political revolutions, as in the every-day life 
of the people of the nation. These state events might afford the 
showy elements ; but they all happened for the sake of, and were of 
value only as they ultimated in, changes and improvements in the 
condition and character of the people. So in church history. The 
church as an organized institution may be compared to the state, its 
clergy to sovereigns and statesmen, its councils to parliaments, its 
doctrines to theories of government, its reformations and changes in 
polity to revolutions and political reforms. With all these, church 
and political historians must continue to deal, and they will always 
constitute the framework of history. But more and more in both 
departments, penetrating writers will be impatient of spending 
their strength on what are, after all, only means; and will be 
eager to trace the outcome of all this elaborate organization in the 
every-day life of the millions. And in this, their best work, the 
writers of what is called secular, and of what is called church, 
history will more and more find themselves crossing each other, or 
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rather treading the same ground. Still the instinct of the true his- 
torian of the church will cause him to walk this common ground 
with a spirit of hisown. From councils, and doctrinal controver- 
sies, and forms of worship, he will gravitate to the identical social 
problems to which the political historian penetrates through party 
politics and acts of legislation. But he will look upon all these 
problems with the eye of his Master; not indeed indifferent to 
what men eat and drink and put on, yet chiefly concerned with 
their attitude toward the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
He will ask, What has been the influence of popes and prelates 
or of presbyters and deacons, of cathedrals or of meeting-houses, 
of sacraments or of preaching, of orthodoxy or of heterodoxy, — 
not in magnifying the church or multiplying church-members, — 
but in causing the multitudes of earth, amid their poverty and 
their wealth, their sorrows and their joys, to take on something of 
the divine likeness ? 

So we find the church historian, not only by popular and by 
scholarly consent, but by the very fundamental principles upon 
which he works, a theologian. 

3. As to the duty of church historians to the world at large. 
It is the glory of this department of theology that it has seen the 
interpenetration of the church and the world, of the religious and 
the secular, and that it has therefore awakened to a sense of its 
duties outside the lecture room. Church histories are now written, 
like the recent work of Professor Fisher, which are intended not 
simply for text-books in seminaries, but for general reading. 
Efforts are making to give the valuable parts of the literature of 
the church a popular circulation. Professors of church history 
are not men of the cloister, but, in the high sense of the phrase, 
men of the world, uttering themselves in the hearing of the world. 
Not to emphasize these above similar contributions, but simply 
from convenience of illustration, we may note the work of Pro- 
fessor Schaff on the relations of church and state in America, 
read in outline before, and issued as a publication of, the American 
Historical Association ; and the review of Jansen’s “ History of the 
German People,” by Professor Emerton of Harvard Divinity 
School, printed in full in the proceedings of the same Association. 

It might be invidious to claim that the historical has outstripped 
the other departments of theology in this recognition of its relations 
and obligations to the scholarly work of the world, but for one 
thing: it is the business of the historian to be looking outside his 
books into the lives and thoughts of men, that he may the better 
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depict the evolution of such life and thought in the past. The 
Biblical exegete may be excused if the nature of his scholarship is 
such as to divorce his thought from the passing thought of the world. 
The systematic theologian can hardly be blamed if in his devotion 
to abstract truth he fails to come into contact with popular cur- 
rents of opinion. The historian, however, to know how men have 
thought in the past, must know how they are thinking now. And 
no one can study the thought of the past twenty-five years without 
observing the growing recognition of religion by the world as one 
of the constituent and influential elements of the world’s life. 
Witness the attitude of the secular press toward the church. An 
important religious convention, or a vigorous religious controversy, 
which a generation ago would have been alluded to only in a para- 
graph, if at all, is now chronicled with as much fullness as impor- 
tant political events. The leading dailies have their religious as 
well as their literary editors, and homilies appear from time to 
time in their editorial columns which would do credit to any 
metropolitan pulpit. And to such advances, reciprocation is de- 
sired. The pulpit is expected to know what is passing in the 
world and, without forgetting the unchanging elements of human 
nature and divine grace, to adapt its ministrations to the surround- 
ings and peculiar and pressing wants of congregations. The 
scholars of the profession, too, are genuinely welcomed whenever 
they are willing to bring their professional learning to bear upon 
any of the vital problems of the day. That the Church History 
Society has so far recognized its obligations to the general histori- 
cal scholarship of the country as to think of becoming a part of 
the Historical Association is, as has been said, a tribute to the 
breadth of thought among its members. If the society considers 
only its direct opportunity of letting its light shine upon the non- 
religious world, it will doubtless effect the union. It is to be 
hoped, however, that men of such breadth of thought and sympa- 
thy will, before acting, ponder another question, namely : — 

4, As to the duty of church historians to their own profession, 
and to the world through that profession. Sixty out of sixty- 
six of the members of the American Society of Church History are 
clergymen. The writer remembers that in the seminary one of 
his professors, who has nobly illustrated his teaching, said to the 
class, “‘ Young gentlemen, bear in mind that as educated ministers 
you have a duty to your profession. You will have your pulpit 
and parish or professorial duties ; but that should not excuse you 
from contributing in some way — by a helpful book, or by im- 
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proved methods of work, or by opening up new fields for Christian 
effort — to enrich your profession. See to it that you make the 
ministry a more respected and more influential calling — more 
noble it cannot be — than when you entered it.” Let that charge 
be pondered. It is a larger thing to be a theologian, in the broad, 
best sense of that word, than to be a church historian. Of two 
theological scholars going before the world to discuss important 
social problems from the Christian standpoint, that one who is 
accredited by the common voice of his profession will be received 
with greater deference than that one who speaks for any single 
department. This being true, may it not be the duty of the 
Church History Society, with its enlightened views of Christian 
scholarship, to stand loyally by its theological associates, to com- 
municate to them its own outreaching spirit, and so to hasten 
the day when theologians shall again be recognized as first among 
their equals in the world’s great guild of scholars? This is a posi- 
tion which can be, and to increase its power and usefulness ought 
to be, won by our profession. What so world-embracing in its 
tendency as the thought of the profession which seeks to under- 
stand and to unfold the whole counsel of the Eternal? Not 
physical science, certainly, which so often forgets that there is a 
spiritual world. And not metaphysics, which despises the mate- 
rial world. Nay, where look for the scholar of uncircumscribed 
thought, if not among followers of Him who, in the beginning, or 
ever the world was, conceived that world as his thought ; and who 
again hungered and thirsted and wept and prayed, a sharer of 
that stern sense-bound life which blinds the many to things un- 
seen? And the scholarly representative of such followers is the 
theologian ; who ought therefore to rejoice in every discovery of 
natural science, and in every contribution of philological lore, or 
of historical research, as truly as in every right result of Biblical 
criticism ; since all are tributary to that knowledge of God and 
the good which it is his aim to promote. Ought to, but too often, 
truth to say, does not rejoice; but looks askance at the progress of 
all science which seems to threaten his own private notions as to 
Biblical interpretation. And when will this state of things be 
improved, if the first among theological scholars to recognize their 
affiliation with the scholars of the world forsake their fellows, and 
go up unaided to a work which demands the united and determined 
effort of the whole profession? The only battle of the late war 
in which an entire army was annihilated or scattered to the four 
winds was the battle of Nashville. But previous to this battle 
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Schofield had retreated before Hood, and joined forces with Gen- 
eral Thomas’s whole army; which army, after waiting and gather- 
ing strength, became irresistible. So might the power of the theo- 
logical profession become irresistible against all boastful, unscien- 
tific skepticism, if all its scholarly forces could be brought into 
line for the contest. F 

A desirable end, but its realization calls for further thought : — 

5. As to a practical way of uniting theological scholars. On 
the side of general scholarship, the doors of the Historical Asso- 
ciation stand open, tempting one of our societies to enter and find 
scholarly fellowship. On the side of theology there is no such 
opening. The American way in such a case is to make an open- 
ing ; and we therefore ask, May not an organization of theological 
scholars be effected which shall (1) compel the respect of the 
world for the scientific scholarship of the profession, and (2) 
make that scholarship more practically available to the world ? 

The writer, with this thought in mind, has recently visited and 
conversed with well-known scholars representing six of our more 
important theological centres. His impression, after hearing the 
views of these gentlemen, is that such an association is practicable. 
There are already in existence in this country three national so- 
cieties, representing three of the four great departments of the- 
ology, to wit: the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis ; 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy; and the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History. A fourth organization, represent- 
ing the department of Practical Theology, is likely to be formed 
this summer by the leaders of the recent Church Congress move- 
ment. Other societies not so well known to the writer might be 
equally available with these for effecting the proposed organiza- 
tion. 

Suppose what we aim at to be called Toe AmerRIcAN INSTITUTE 
OF THEOLOGY; to be incorporated by Act of Congress, with 
power to hold a moderate amount of property; and to propose as 
its object the advancement of the scholarly work of the theological 
profession. Let the plan of organization be in the main that of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, though 
with some features more like that of the Institute of France. The 
purpose should be to have each of the four great branches of 
theological science represented by one or more constituent socie- 
ties ; the several societies having a certain independence, like the 
academies of the French Institute, but all to be under the 
general direction of the Institute. 
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Assuming that each of the constituent societies had its own 
president and council, suppose the general organization to be as 
follows: The president, who shall be expected to make an address 
at the annual meeting upon some topic of general interest to the 
profession. A first vice-president. As other vice-presidents, the 
presidents of the several constituent societies. Secretary; treas- 
urer. A council, composed of the above officers and two members 
from each of the constituent societies. The council to have gen- 
eral direction of the affairs of the Institute. Members should be 
elected by this general council, but only upon nomination by the 
councils or executive committees of the composing societies; and 
when elected they should be attached to the nominating society. 
The number of members to be limited, and to be rightly appor- 
tioned to the several,societies. By this plan, each society could 
guard its own membership. The Exegetical Society for example 
would not have to receive the man who contends that “the sun do 
move” simply because he is a somewhat famous preacher. On 
the other hand, final election by the general council would secure 
for the Institute, as would become its dignity, something more 
than a mere company of specialists. At the annual meeting of 
the Institute, the different societies might do their distinctive 
work in separate gatherings; but the common meetings, with the 
president’s address, of equal interest to all, would not only give 
added zest to the special work, but would command the attention 
of the world as meetings of specialists would not. Who would 
claim that the work of the British or of the American Association 
could have been wrought by as many separate societies as they 
have sections, each of these meeting at its own time and place, 
without stimulus from the others, and without the dignity accru- 
ing to its work from the popular interest in science in general ? 

If now such an Institute is desirable, it can easily be realized. 
Two of the existing societies could come together with but little 
change of their present form. As a member of the Exegetical 
Society said to me, his society would have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by the union. So think not a few of the members 
of the Church History Society. The society mentioned as repre- 
senting the department of systematic theology is less obviously 
fitted for such a scholarly undertaking. It is modelled after the 
Victoria Institute of Great Britain, and at present devotes itself 
chiefly to one sub-department of theology, namely, apologetics. Its 
work is professedly popular, and its present membership has not 
been determined by scholarly qualifications. Still by an arrange- 
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ment hereafter suggested, it might furnish the starting point of a 
strictly scholarly society of Christian Theology, which in time would 
make contributions to the study of Christian ethics and even of dog- 
matics. Coming to the department of practical theology, it is an 
interesting fact, and bears closely upon the subject in hand, that 
the gentlemen who brought about the great gatherings at Hartford 
and Cleveland, known as Church Congresses, and looking towards 
more united and effective Christian work, now feel the need of 
calling together at Pittsfield a select company of working divines, 
to approach their work in a more scholarly way than is possible in 
a great popular assembly. These men may be called experts in 
the work of applying Christianity, through the various church 
organizations, to the lives of men. Who will question that the 
deliberations of such a company of chosen men are needed to give 
direction and success to the work of their great public assemblies? 
If their organization should become permanent, embracing pro- 
fessors of homiletics and the pastoral work, and the more eminent 
of our preachers and pastors ; and if then they should become one 
of the constituent bodies of an Institute, might they not contribute 
to the whole profession valuable principles and methods of work, 
which now have only a local or denominational sway? The whole 
subject of liturgics, for example, needs to be dealt with in a broad 
catholic spirit. "Who more fitted for such a task than a company 
of devout and scholarly divines, willing to learn from each other, 
and seeking the good not of any denomination, but of the entire 
Christian work of the country ? 

Of course this precise form of organization is only a suggestion. 
Other and better ways might occur to men who set themselves 
in earnest to secure such a general codperation. Criticism 
would no doubt be made of this plan from a financial point of 
view. The existing societies, it is said, have hard work to main- 
tain themselves now, when each receives annual dues from its 
members, and not a few persons belong to all three ; it would be 
suicidal to have but one membership fee from these instead of 
three. But would it? A gentleman who is now a member of the 
Exegetical Society, the Church History Society, and the Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, has told me that his annual expenditure 
in connection with the three aggregates some forty-five or fifty 
dollars, two thirds of which consists of expenses in attending the 
three meetings. If he lived farther away from a great centre, as 
do most members of the societies, these traveling expenses would 
be increased ; but suppose his case to be an average one. Divide 
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the cost of the three meetings, $30.00, by two, covering the cost 
of one longer meeting at $15.00. He could then afford to pay a 
membership fee of $10.00 to the Institute, and reduce the annual 
cost from $45.00 to $25.00, an item worth noting in most minis- 
terial accounts. This fee properly apportioned would suffice to 
meet all expenses of the general and the constituent societies, out- 
side the printing of papers; and, even at the outset, would enable 
members to receive these at a reduction upon their cost. And the 
probabilities are that by printing only papers of permanent value, 
and so uniting those of the several departments in one publication, 
a sufficient sale would soon be secured to enable members to have 
all publications free. 

Another objection might be urged from the fact that the In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy is a popular body, and holds a 
summer assembly at a popular resort; an expensive work, and one 
foreign to the purpose of the Institute. A valid objection surely, 
and one which might make the codperation of this society imprac- 
ticable. In this case a still better way would be open, namely, 
for representative teachers of theology of the various schools to 
form outright a Society of Christian Theology. Still, liberty 
might remain with any of the constituent societies to do whatever 
outside popular work they might choose, only requiring that for 
the prosecution of such work they supply their own funds. 
To this end, liberty might be accorded to the societies to have 
associate members of their own, elected by them, and responsible 
only to them; which associates, however, should not in any sense 
be members of the Institute. By this means popular work could 
be supported, and the strictly scholarly work not be impeded. 

It is possible that the plan of associate membership in the 
Institute would approve itself to some, and from a financial point 
of view it might be a desirable feature. Judging, however, 
from the example of the Victoria Institute, which has such asso- 
ciates, it would be a doubtful expedient. To be of any lasting 
value, such an Institute as is proposed must be a distinctively 
scholarly and scientific body. Compromise with this principle 
would be fatal. The best men of the profession, who alone can 
make it a success, will not join it upon any other terms. A vener- 
able college president, as honorably known in Great Britain as in 
America, expressed to the writer his opinion that the Victoria 
Institute had not been greatly helpful to the world, for the reason 
that its members were not willing to approach the vital questions 
which it professes to discuss, in the sole and simple interest of 
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truth. Thinking at first that the Institute here proposed might 
be of the same timorous and unscholarly character, this eminent 
scholar exclaimed with some warmth, “ What is the use of a 
Theological Institute? Ministers won’t face the truth fairly, and 
discuss it in a scientific way. No, sir, when I want to discuss 
great truths, bearing upon the relations of religion to science or 
social life, I will go straight to the scientific societies, and fight 
the materialists on their own ground.” To my demurrer against 
the unwillingness of our profession to face the truth he replied : 
“What does it mean then that the and the (men- 
tioning two prominent religious newspapers) treat men as unbe- 
lievers who accept the doctrine of evolution, when there is not a 
young man of thirty in the country but knows that it is true?” 
When assured, however, that it was the aim of the projected 
movement to secure the discussion of truth among theological 
scholars in the same unbiased way in which honest scientists 
approach truth; and that the codperation proposed was with a 
view to spreading this scientific spirit, which already obtains with 
some theologians, to all theologians, he replied: “ Such an In- 
stitute I shall be glad to join.” The same substantial opinion as 
to the scholarly and scientific character of any successful society 
was expressed to me by others of the foremost theological scholars 
of the country. To this end, members would need to be chosen 
from men who in their several departments had done honorable 
and useful work, and who would be interested solely to advance 
their profession, without side glances at the personal or denomi- 
national relationship of their work. It passes also without saying 
that such an Institute would need to be untrammeled by creed or 
confession. Its discussions must be as free as thought. Such a 
body would need to exist but a few years, before membership in 
it would be so prized that it need not go begging for members, 
but might choose them from the choicest men of the profession, 
confident that its elections would be accepted. 

It only remains to suggest who should act in this matter. The 
forming of the organization should be undertaken, if at all, by our 
foremost theological scholars. True, as was said to me by a vener- 
able Yale professor, these distinguished men have nothing to gain 
personally by the undertaking. There are, perhaps, a score of 
theologians in the country whose name and fame could not be 
increased by being at the head of such an Institute in its ideal 
form. But men with name and fame in our profession are sup- 
posed to consult something beyond personal interests. And the 
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influence of a score of such men, given with determination to this 
task, might not only free the theological scholarship of this 
country from the charge of timorous and unscientific thought, but 
might do much toward advancing every department of the pro- 
fession to a higher rank. 

Let us hope, at least, that such action may be taken this sum- 
mer by the other theological societies that the Society of Church 
History need not feel compelled to go outside the profession to 
which it legitimately belongs to find scholarly fellowship. 

George A. Jackson. 


Swampscott, Mass, 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE ARREST OF THE ‘ DOWN-GRADE”’ CONTROVERSY. 

THE controversy which during the past months has so violently dis- 
turbed the Baptist Union of England has been brought to a sudden, and 
to the public quite unexpected, conclusion. The conclusion can hardly be 
called a settlement. To carry vut the figure under which the controversy 
has been known, it may be said to have been side-tracked. Various mem- 
bers of the Union, working in committee, seem to have determined that 
the contention should cease, and this resolution once taken was carried 
out with no little skill and decision. The report of the committee was 
not entrusted to the chances of debate. After the necessary speeches had 
been delivered on its presentation, imperative demands were made for a 
vote, which was quickly taken, and the Union passed on to its customary 
business. 

The declaration which formed the basis of agreement was an amended 
report proposed by the Council of the Union at its session in February. 
The original draft of the report was as follows : — 

“(1) That the doctrinal beliefs of the Union are and must be deter- 
mined by the doctrinal beliefs of the churches and associations of which 
the Union is composed. 

“ (2) That the Council of the Union therefore disclaim altogether any 
authority to formulate a new and additional standard of theological be- 
lief as a bond of union to which assent shall be required. 

“(3) That whilst expressly disavowing any power to control belief or 
restrict inquiry, yet, in view of the uneasiness produced in the churches by 
recent discussions, and to show our agreement with one another and with 
our fellow-Christians on the great truths of the gospel, the Council deem 
it right to say: Baptized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, we have avowed repentance toward God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ the very elements of a new life; as in the 
Supper we avow our union with one another while partaking of the sym- 
bol of the body of our Lord broken for us, and of the blood shed for the 
remission of sins. 

“The Union, therefore, is an association of churches and ministers pro- 
fessing not only to believe the facts and doctrines of the gospel, but to 
have undergone the spiritual change expressed or implied in them. This 
change is the fundamental principle of our church life. 

“The following facts and doctrines are commonly believed by the 
churches of the Union: The divine inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as the supreme and sufficient rule of our faith and practice, 
and the right and duty of individual judgment in the interpretation of it ; 
the fallen and sinful state of man; the Deity, the incarnation, the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his sacrificial and mediatorial work ; 
justification by faith —a faith that works by love and produces holi- 
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ness; the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners, and in the 
sanctification of all who believe; the resurrection and the judgment of 
the last day, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. 

“ As an historical fact, the last half of this statement has generally been 
accepted by the great majority of the Union in the usual sense ; but from 
the first, some, while reverently accepting all divine teaching, have ac- 
cepted other interpretations, which seem to them consistent with it, and 
the Union have had no difficulty in working with them.” 

The amendments consisted in the omission of the italicized sentences, — 
resolutions (1) and (2),— and in the addition to the concluding sentence 
of the report of the words, “ except those who hold the dogmas of pur- 
gatory and universalism.” 

The concession, embodied in this result, to the demands of Mr. Spur- 
geon is nominal rather than real. Mr. Spurgeon asked for a creed, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with that of the Evangelical Alliance, which the 
members of the Union should sign, departure from which should afford 
the occasion for discipline. What the Union gave in place of this was a 
declaration of faith, “expressly disavowing any power to control belief or 
restrict inquiry.” It was to Mr. Spurgeon’s advantage, and so far as 
we can see to the general advantage, that a declaration of the historic, 
working faith of the Baptist churches should be put forth; but any creed 
or declaration put forth in times of theological controversy has this mani- 
fest disadvantage for those who urge its promulgation: it includes and 
recognizes all whom it does not exclude and disfellowship. In this re- 
spect the action of the Baptist Union was like that of the creed commis- 
sion of the Congregational churches of this country. Mr. Williams, the 
chairman of the committee, distinctly declared, in his speech following the 
submittal of the report, that “not only those who held with Mr. (Edward) 
White the doctrine of conditional immortality would have a right to re- 
main within the Union, but that the resolution would protect those who 
were able to cherish the ‘larger hope,’ — which he himself could not 
share, — although it did not sanction dogmatic universalism.” 

Of course the result thus reached is not to be considered a theological 
settlement. This, we suppose, is precisely what it was intended that it 
should not be. Some theological controversies can and ought to be set- 
tled ; they ought, that is, to reach the stage of the formal acceptance or 
rejection of the doctrine in dispute. Others ought to have their issue in 
liberty of opinion, or freedom of inquiry. Others still, especially those 
which involve a large personal element, ought to be averted and turned 
aside. Our Baptist brethren have evidently thought the last course the 
proper one to take for the disposal of this contention ; or, to use their fa- 
vorite expression, it seemed best to them that “it should be buried.” 

It remains to be seen what effect this action of the Baptist Union will 
have upon Mr. Spurgeon. Mr. Spurgeon, it will be remembered, is no 
longer a member of the Union, having withdrawn after the refusal of the 
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Council to accede to his demand. The action of his brother, Mr. James 
Spurgeon, in seconding the resolutions of the report and in voting for 
them, does not commit him to a return to the Union. The present posi- 
tion of Mr. Spurgeon may be best learned from the following communi- 
cation published in a leaflet inserted in “ The Sword and the Trowel,” 
and dated April 27 (the action of the Union was taken on April 23), and 
addressed to all whom it may concern. 

“My brother felt that all he asked was given him in the proposed 
declaration of faith, and he felt delighted to obtain so much, where he had 
grave reasons to expect nothing. I have very serious doubts as to the 
practical value of what is gained, but I am sure that my brother did what 
he believed to be the best for the cause of truth. When the declaration 
of the Assembly is read by plain people in its natural meaning, without 
note or comment, they will see little or nothing in it to which they can 
object. In this declaration I rejoice, and still more in the kindly spirit 
which found joy in conciliating opponents. I will reflect that spirit as 
far as I can in the remarks which I feel bound to make; and wherein I 
feel compelled to differ, it shall be with sincere regret. To ‘ the sacri- 
fice,’ as my brother called it, I fully consented, and to the burial of the 
past. 

“How much I wish that what has been done could be honestly accepted 
by me! My brother made it clear that he was acting solely on his own 
account. The time was up, and he must decide without consulting any 
one: he did so without compromising me, or any one else. Of course I 
would ten thousand times rather go with him than differ from him; and 
in differing from him, I do only that which involves no disagreement of 
heart: we are equally earnest for the selfsame thing. 

“T am forced to read the resolution in the light of remarks made at the 
Council, and specially by the light of the speech of its proposer. To the 
uninitiated reader the foot-note which encumbers the declaration is simply 
a plain statement — a fact which no one can dispute ; but the question sug- 
gests itself: Why is the statement made at all? To this there might be 
readily found an unobjectionable answer ; but the speech of Mr. Williams 
launches us upon a shoreless sea. Unless his remarks about a ‘larger 
hope’ arose out of his view of the foot-note, we cannot see their relevancy. 
It would never have occurred to us to see in that simple statement any 
recognition of the ‘larger hope,’ whatever that may mean; but when the 
proposer coupled it with his motion, he threw a doubt upon the meaning 
of his text. He left the aforesaid ‘larger hope’ in such a chaotic form 
that it might mean nothing at all, and it might mean all or any one of 
those pestilences which walk in darkness, slaying souls by myriads. How 
can those of us who are of the old faith accept language thus interpreted ? 
My brother stated plainly that he did not second the speech of the mover, 
but only his resolution. If that distinction could be established in the 
minds of all who voted for it, the question would not need raising ; but I 
feel morally certain that many favorable votes were gained, and many un- 
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favorable votes were prevented, by Mr. Williams’s statements, and there- 
fore a measure of moral weight is due to them, and a still greater meas- 
ure will be claimed for them. I have had to wait before I could -vrite 
decidedly ; but I am not convinced that we have a real peace before us, 
or that we can ever arrive at asuccessful blending of two parties which so 
greatly differ from each other. 

“ As one outside of the Union I have no right to have anything further 
to do with its creeds or its declarations. I was not from the first at all 
hopeful that anything could be done; and therefore I retired. I wish I 
had been let alone, for then I could have gone on with my own work in 
peace. Now, I must in the kindliest feeling make this my course. All 
has been done that can be done, and yet without violence to conscience 
we cannot unite; let us not attempt it any more, but each one go his own 
way in quiet, each striving honestly for that which he believes to be the 
revealed truth of God. I could have wished that instead of saving the 
Union, or even purifying it, the more prominent thought had been to con- 
form everything to the Word of the Lord.” 


AGGRESSIVE INFIDELITY USING ITS ADVANTAGE. 


TuE attacks made by Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll on Christianity, and the 
replies made by Mr. Gladstone and others, should be instructive to Chris- 
tian believers as showing the exposed places of current opinions concern- 
ing the gospel. Apart from the merits of the argument, it is profitable 
to learn what advantage infidelity really has in a pitched battle. On a 
certain and a very large class of minds a strong impression is made by 
the writings of Mr. Ingersoll. After that part of the effect is subtracted 
which may be traced to the brilliancy and audacity of the writer and to 
the felicity of his illustrations, something must remain to account for the 
conviction he carries to multitudes of readers. He does not, it is true, 
address himself to educated and discriminating minds. His inaccuracies 
and bad logic, to say nothing of irreverence, are evident at every turn. 
His reasoning breaks down under the dispassionate criticisms of Mr. 
Gladstone. His mistakes and contradictions are easily exposed. Yet Mr. 
Ingersoll convinces ten persons while Mr. Gladstone convinces two — and 
not one of the ten is found in the audience of two. Mr. Ingersoll addresses 
the jury, Mr. Gladstone addresses the bench. The bench sees that the 
jury is wrong, but the jury does not see that the bench is right. Mean- 
time, what shall be done about the jury ? 

The chief advantage of aggressive infidelity is in dogmas and theories 
which have had a wide acceptance and a good repute for soundness, but 
which do not adequately represent, or do actually misrepresent, Christian- 
ity itself. These have been set up for pure gospel, or for complete ex- 
pressions of the Christian religion, and against these infidelity proceeds. 
It takes advantage of those narrow and even erroneous theories of Chris- 
tianity which some branches of the church hold sacred, and which other 
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branches have not repudiated. Mr. Gladstone endeavors, at the beginning 
of his reply, to raise discussion to the level of the true and simple gospel, 
declaring, in the best paragraph of his article, that we should “ resolutely 
decline to be held bound to tenets, or to consequences of tenets, which 
represent not the great Christendom of the past and present, but only 
some hole and corner of its vast organization; and not the heavenly 
treasure, but the rust or the canker to which that treasure has been ex- 
posed through the incidents of its custody in earthen vessels.” Mr. In- 
gersoll mistakes, or rather (as he probably knows what he is doing) sub- 
stitutes, Calvinism for Christianity, and Mr. Gladstone observes that he 
cannot undertake to defend Calvin all along the line. 

From time to time in its history the church has been obliged by its dis- 
advantage in intellectual controversy to lay aside the encumbering weights 
of erroneous opinion. The necessity, bitter at the moment, has often 
aided the rejuvenation of Christianity. It is noticeable that recent at- 
tacks on religion are directed, not to the inconsistencies of Christian life 
and the defects of Christian civilization, but almost exclusively to current 
beliefs which are opposed on the ground of their unreasonableness or 
cruelty. The distinction has at last become clear to nearly all between 
evils personal and ecclesiastical, which persist in spite of Christianity, and 
Christianity itself. A similar distinction needs to be made between dog- 
matic theories which are untenable, and the essential truths of the gospel. 
There is little occasion, therefore, to criticise as enemies of the gospel 
those who are endeavoring to unload the gospel of irrational and unchris- 
tian theories which give to unbelief its principal advantage. 

Illustration of this advantage is found in Mr. Ingersoll’s attacks on the 
Bible. What he assails is the theory of literal inspiration and its corol- 
lary, complete infallibility. This is a theory, not of the church at large 
through the centuries, but of Protestantism in the post-reformation period, 
and at present of some sections of English and American Protestantism. 
He attacks the dead-level theory, which has no faith that Christian or 
even ordinary common sense can discriminate between non-essential and 
essential. So he sneers at the morality, caricatures the anthropomor- 
phism, laughs at the chronology and science of the Old Testament, for he 
knows that there are plenty of Christians who will defend the rudimen- 
tary ethics and try to explain away the incidental mistakes of the Bible. 
Many Christian apologists have been timid at the wrong point. They 
have deemed it dangerous to admit that there is any error, the most 
. trivial, in the Bible, lest some weak spirits should be led to distrust the 
whole. If we begin with exceptions, where shall we end? Can people 
be trusted to discriminate? But if we do not begin, where shall we end? 
If we do not recognize palpable imperfections in the setting of truth, will 
not men become doubtful concerning that which is the very essence of 
truth? Not to discriminate is to hold the door wide open for unbelief. 

Another illustration of the advantage needlessly accorded to aggressive 
infidelity is the existence and even requirement of the belief that God 
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deals unequally with men, in respect to eternal destiny. Why, Mr. In- 
gersoll asks, has God left millions upon millions of men through the gen- 
erations without any revelation of himself? Why did He leave the truth 
even of his existence only to “a few half-crazed prophets, or to a cruel, 
heartless, and ignorant church”? “They” (the Presbyterians) “do 
claim that the light of nature, without the torch of the Presbyterian 
Creed, is insufficient to guide any soul to the gate of heaven. They do 
insist that even those who never heard of Christ, or never heard of the 
God of the Presbyterians, will be eternally lost ; and they not only claim 
this, but that their fate will illustrate not only the justice but the mercy 
of God.” He is attacking the opinion that those who do not have knowl- 
edge of Christ in the earthly life will be eternally lost. His vantage- 
ground is immense if he may hold his opponents to the supposition that God 
deals so unequally with men, and in respect to eternal destiny, as to with- 
hold from some the gospel of salvation which he gives to others. The 
possibility of misusing freedom to the extent even of the loss of the soul, 
provided the way of life was open, terrific as that possibility is, will not be 
lightly denied by any one who is aware of his own personality. Mr. Inger- 
soll is obliged to add to his invectives on the cruelty of unending retribu- 
tion an elaborate argument in denial of human freedom and responsibility. 
But to those who do not deny the possibility of irreparable loss under the 
misuse of the gospel it is difficult to believe that without any gospel what- 
ever millions of men may sink into eternal death. If Scripture is silent on 
the fate of the heathen, and Christ died for the world, shall those be sus- 
pected as enemies of the faith who would rid Christianity of this incubus 
which has been needlessly fastened upon it? Shall those who refuse to en- 
tertain such an opinion and who confess ignorance, or those who cherish the 
hope that before the judgment there will come to all men the grace of God 
in Christ, be suspected as holding dangerous opinions? Here, again, many 
Christian apologists have been timid at the wrong point. If the earthly life 
is not decisive for all, will not many who have the gospel defer repentance ? 
Possibly, even if illogically. But if it is taught that God withholds from 
multitudes the gospel which is necessary to salvation while He gives the 
gospel to others, will not men be alienated from a God who appears to be 
so unequal in his dealings? And is not this a greater danger ? 

It is at the very points where we have been trying to replace narrow 
by comprehensive, and irrational by reasonably Christian theories that 
aggressive infidelity is most intense and persuasive. And we think it 
as great a service to put Christian doctrines at their best against attack 
from unbelief, as to maintain untenable ground for fear of disturbing 
imaginary weak brethren. 

Nobody may congratulate himself that there is superlative piety in ex- 
treme conservatism of doctrinal opinion. At the point where tenacity of 
conservative opinion hinders the advance and weakens the defense of 
truth it becomes that timidity which is really lack of faith, and which is 
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most fruitful of mischief. There is no virtue in standing still and 
beating time when the commander summons us forward where the battle 
is hot. 

It is aside from our present purpose to indicate the weakness of 
aggressive infidelity as shown in many parts of Mr. Ingersoll’s attack. 
His criticisms on the argument from design are forcible as against certain 
forms of it, but nugatory as against that purpose which is unfolding in 
nature and history, and which the progress of mankind abundantly illus- 
trates. His argument that men are responsible, not for their opinions 
which they cannot help, but for their conduct only, is pitiably weak, and 
is entirely demolished by Mr. Gladstone. His conclusion from the exist- 
ence of pain that God does not love men, or that there is no God, coupled 
with his agnostic admission that there may be a God, is glaringly incon- 
sistent, for it leaves only the alternative of atheism or belief in a malevolent 
Demiurge. His own opinions are a mixture of materialism, agnosticism, 
determinism, and positivism. The humanitarianism which he advocates 
could easily be shown to be, in idea and object, the direct product of 
Christianity. We suspect that very few even of his admirers are pre- 
pared to accept his slurs on the character and teachings of Jesus. 

Mr. Ingersoll is intelligent, and knows that the real leaders of Chris- 
tian thought do not hold all the opinions he attacks. But he also knows 
that those beliefs which he most successfully assails are held by a large 
number, and are generally supposed to be the common opinions. We 
should inquire diligently how the gospel may be presented to those who are 
not highly educated at its greatest advantage in clearness, reasonableness, 
and consistency, and so that infidelity shall have no undue advantage in 
popular estimation from the mistakes or narrowness of dogma. The task 
and the test of modern Christianity are in the direction not of classes 
having superior intelligence, but of classes having ordinary and inferior 
intelligence. This demand is well stated in a volume of discourses re- 
cently issued from the pen of the late Roswell D. Hitchcock : — 

‘“‘ Christianity triumphed over the Greco-Roman civilization; has tri- 
umphed in medieval and modern Europe; has, in short, conquered all 
the best races in history thus far. Now, can it conquer to the bottom, as 
it has already conquered to the top?. . . Can it evangelize its own cities, 
going down into the cellars, up into the garrets of its own heathen at 
home? Hard as the task may be, Christianity stands squarely committed 
to it. If Christianity fails in this, its supreme endeavor, it is not of God. 
But it will not fail.” 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
IX. MADAGASCAR. 


As the conclusion of the late war between Madagascar and France 
marks a distinct and deeply influential epoch in the history of this great 
island, we have thought it best here to give a general description and his- 
torical sketch of the country and its people, and of Christian missions in 
it, which are now effectively but quietly advancing, with nothing at pres- 
ent particularly striking in detail. 

Madagascar is in size the third island of the world, only New Guinea 
and Borneo being superior. It is 980 miles in length, and 350 miles in 
its greatest breadth, having an area of 230,000 square miles, which is 
about as large as France augmented by Scotland, or somewhat less than 
four times as large as England and Wales. As we all know, it is 
compact in form, having very slight indentations. Its surface, with 
many complications of detail, is laid out on broad and easily apprehen- 
sible lines: large lowland plains everywhere around the coasts, inside of 
that a great reéntering forest-terrace, from twenty to thirty miles broad, 
and enclosing an interior plateau which is from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, 
and out of which rise again one or two mountain-knots, and various moun- 
tain-peaks, the loftiest of which nearly reach the height of 9,000 feet. 
Many of these, especially on the south of Anantanarivo, are extinct vol- 
canoes, and vast sheets of lava traverse the whole region round about 
them, while various hot-springs in the island, and frequent slight shocks 
of earthquake, show that the subterranean fires are yet not quite inactive. 
The mountain Ankaratra, with its outspreading tongues of lava, covers a 
base of 600 square miles. To judge from Captain Oliver’s physical map, 
the central plateau as a whole occupies more than a third of the island. 
While the lowlands are very insalubrious, this “ eagle’s nest” is a healthy 
region, although its elevation and the consequent rarity of its air are some- 
times rather trying to the breathing powers. The climate of the capital 
ranges from 44° to 85°. This temperate salubrity, and the extreme dis- 
tinctness of objects, especially of the grand hills, are a compensation for 
the Castilian treelessness of the upper country. During the time of rains 
the deep green of the springing grass is very delicious. This central 
table-land dominates Madagascar physically and historically. 

The rainfall being abundant, and the island of semi-continental dimen- 
sions, there are of course some large rivers. The Betsiboka is 300 miles 
long, and is navigable for ninety miles by steamers of light draught; while 
the Tsiribihina drains a larger basin, and freshens the sea, it is said, for 
three miles from its mouth. Such a thing is possible, even for an insular 
river, within the region of the tropical rains, which do not eome down 
by drops, but by sheets. The eastern rivers of the island are smaller, but 
still of handsome size, and “cut their way through the ramparts of the 
high land by magnificent gorges, amidst dense forest, and descend by a 
succession of rapids and cataracts.” The Matitanana plunges down at 
one bound almost 500 feet. These rivers, we may remark, as well as the 
inlets of the coast, are full of ferocious crocodiles. 

Along the eastern shore there is a long succession of lagoons, which 
could easily be turned into an uninterrupted waterway of 260 miles, saving 
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vessels from exposure to the breakers of a poorly practicable coast, of 
which Tamatave is one of the few good harbors, and the main portal of 
communication between the interior Anantanarivo and the outer world. 
Dean Stanley remarks upon the uniqueness of Jerusalem in antiquity, as 
@ mountain-capital, being 2,600 feet above the sea. But the chief town 
of the Hova sovereign is almost twice as high, the royal palace of Anan- 
tanarivo standing 4,790 feet above the sea-level. 

The island produces abundantly, especially on the plains. Rice is the 
staple food, but there is the usual tropical variety of edible plants, and 
there are many magnificent varieties of timber. Both the flora and fauna 
of Madagascar are highly specialized, implying, it is now commonly held, 
a long isolation of the botanical and zodlogical area. It is especially the 
land of the Lemurs, and was at one time imagined to be a relic of that 
now abandoned fantasy of naturalists, the sunken continent of Lemuria, 
which seems to have followed its elder sister Atlantis, not into the ocean, 
but into the clouds. Madagascar is fairly well provided with minerals, 
especially iron, and when thoroughly explored may turn out somewhat 
richer in them than is now supposed. 

Although Madagascar is an African island, being, where nearest, less 
than 250 miles from the neighboring continent, its people are not an Af- 
rican people. The large importation of African slaves has spread a negro 
touch throughout the population, which often appears distinctly in the 
highest Hova families. But fundamentally the people are of a Malayan 
stock, appearing to have been derived originally rather from Eastern than 
from Western Polynesia, Their affinity with the Malayo-Polynesians is 
proved by physical type, language, usages, and, we judge, in some slight 
degree by tradition. There are perhaps some faint traces of a dark and 
dwarfish aboriginal race, but speaking generally, we may pronounce the 
people of the whole island one. Even the Arab and negro intermixtures 
are said to be nearly as strong on the eastern as on the western side. 
Concerning the character and capacity of the Malagasy, we make some 
extracts from the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘While the people are not 
civilized in a European sense, they are not a savage race, and some of the 
tribes can hardly be classed among barbarous peoples. They have never, 
for instance, fallen into the cannibal practices of many allied races in 
Polynesia ; and the tribal instincts are strong among all sections of the 
population. They are law-obeying and loyal, living in settled commu- 
nities, in villages which are often fortified with considerable skill, with a 
government of chiefs and elders, a development of a primitive patriarchal 
system.” “The central and eastern peoples have a considerable degree 
of manual dexterity. The women spin and weave, and with the rudest 
appliances manufacture a variety of strong and durable cloths of silk, cot- 
ton, and hemp, and of rofia palm, aloe, and banana fibre, of elegant pat- 
terns, and often with much taste in color. They also make from straw and 
papyrus peel strong and beautiful mats and baskets in great variety, some 
of much fineness and delicacy, and also hats resembling those of Panama. 
The people of the south and southeast make large use of soft rush mat- 
ting for covering, and they also prepare a rough cloth of bark. Their non- 
employment of skins for clothing is a marked distinction between the 
Malagasy and the South African race, and their use of vegetable fibres an 
equally strong link between them and the Polynesian peoples.” ‘The 
Malagasy are skillful in metal working; with a few rude-looking tools 
they manufacture silver chains of great fineness, and filigree ornaments 
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both of gold and silver. Their iron-work is of excellent quality, and in 
copper and brass they can produce copies of anything made by Env- 
ropeans. They display considerable inventive power, and they are ex- 
ceedingly quick to adopt new ideas from Europeans.” 

The “ Britannica” describes them as “very immoral and untruthful, 
disregardful of human life and suffering, and cruel in war. Until lately 
polygamy has been common among all the Malagasy tribes, and divorce 
effected in an absurdly easy fashion,” probably somewhat after the man- 
ner of our northern ‘States. “ At the same time the position of woman is 
much higher than in most other heathen countries,” having been also ad- 
vantaged by the last half-century of almost uninterrupted female sover- 
eignty. Their good points are thus summed up. “ They are courageous 
and loyal to their chiefs and tribe, and for short periods are capable of 
much strenuous exertion. They are affectionate and firm in their friend- 
ships, kind to their children and to their aged and infirm relatives, very 
respectful to old age, most courteous and polite, and very hospitable to 
strangers.” Under the authority of the last two queens, both Christians, 
polygamy has been declared unlawful, and the liberty of divorce re- 
stricted. The barbarous punishments of the old heathen code have also 
been abolished. There has been, during the last two reigns, but one mili- 
tary expedition against a refractory tribe, and this, as the “ Britannica ” 
remarks (confirmed by M. Saillens and by the English missionaries), “ was 
conducted with such humanity as well as sagacity that peace was speed- 
ily restored.” Drunkenness has become sadly common, and slavery is 
universal, though comparatively mild. 

The Malayo-Polynesian stock seems to be very easily weanable from 
heathenism. The Malays are thoroughly zealous Mohammedans, and we 
know how easily Christianity has overspread the great Pacific archipelago. 
In Madagascar the gospel is as yet professed but by a small part of the 
people, but that part is the great central and governing tribe of the Hovas, 
with whose gradually advancing authority the influence of their religion 
also advances. A large part of the island is as yet hardly known to Eu- 
ropeans. The maps of the country published even as late as 1850 have 
been found utterly untrustworthy by Sibree, whose own physical map, 
reproduced by Captain Oliver, is the basis of our present knowledge. Ex- 
ploration may well be difficult, for there are no roads whatever, and the 
means of crossing the morasses and the crocodile-infested rivers are of 
the most uncertain description. Moreover, a land larger than France has 
a population smaller than Ireland, rather below than above 4,000,000. 
The ruling tribe, the Hovas (pronounced Hoovas), number some 800,000, 
and with their nearer kindred, the Betsileos, who share with them the 
central plateau (to whom, for some reason, are added the Baras, occupy- 
ing the forest declivity towards the south), they number some 1,700,000, 
much more than half of the whole population, according to the lowest 
estimate, and more than one third, according to the highest. Even the 
Betsileo, however, are the subjects, rather than the associates, of the 
Hovas. Madagascar, then, is a congeries of tribes, one of which, num- 
bering about one fifth of the whole, claims supremacy, and to a consider- 
able extent actually enforces it. Even the final treaty with France, 
though subordinating Madagascar in her foreign relations to the Repub- 
lie, is likely to advance the political unification of the island, inasmuch as 
in it France expressly acknowledges Ranavalona III, whom for several 
years she persisted in styling merely “ Queen of the Hovas,” as “ Queen 
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of Madagascar,” and stipulates that she “shall continue, as formerly, to 
preside over the administration of the whole island.” France merely 
stipulates for a “benevolent treatment” of her Sakalava allies. It was 
in the name of the Sakalavas that most of her aggressions upon Mada- 
gascar were carried on, although she herself appears to have manufac- 
tured most of their grievances. The Sakalavas are an aggregate of 
tribes occupying the great western plains and forests of the island. They 
may be estimated at some 1,200,000, one half more than the Hovas, 
whose central position in their mountain citadel, however, as well as the 
superior mental and physical type induced by long ages of residence in 
these highlands, marks them out as the nucleus of the slowly developing 
nation of Madagascar. The habits of the Sakalavas are rather pastoral 
than agricultural; they are very superstitious, and as yet almost entirely 
heathen. 

Christianity, Protestant and Roman Catholic, is thus far essentially a 
possession of the Hovas, and has among them rather spread down from 
above than made its way upward from below. It was not, however, for- 
mally accepted by royalty until it had shown itself, during many years of 
fierce persecution at the hands of that female Nero, Ranavalona I, pos- 
sessed of the moral force, and of the power of self-extension, which 
argued, as to the minds of Malagasy administrators, as of old to the mind 
of Constantine, that the future lay with it. Yet the first Christian queen, 
Ranavalona II, though not baptized until after her accession to the throne, 
was an attached Christian during the days of persecution, and after the 
short reign of Radama I and the reign of Rasohérina, Ranavalona was 
probably raised to the throne on account of her Christianity by the all- 
powerful prime minister Rainilaiarivony, who soon married her, and was 
baptized with her. After her death he married her niece and successor, 
the present queen, and is still the real ruler of Madagascar. He has shown 
himself to be a man of large enlightenment, of sober strength, and of dig- 
nified temper in the long negotiations with the overbearing representa- 
tives of France. The deputies whom he authorized acted altogether in 
his spirit. With equally immovable courtesy and perseverance, they 
baffled all attempts of the French to force them into the acknowledgment 
that their mistress was merely Queen of the Hovas, and under the shadow 
of their military successes finally wrested from the French an acknowl- 
edgment of the national unity of the island, while they showed their prac- 
tical prudence by at length conceding to France large powers in the regu- 
lation of their foreign relations. It is by no means impossible that these 
may yet find their way into the hands of the friendly and Protestant 
house of Hohenzollern. 

The actual number of avowed adherents to Christianity is a compar- 
atively small, although rapidly increasing, being in 1880, according to 
M. Saillens, 315,782 Protestants, 80,905 Roman Catholics. M. Saillens, 
remarking upon the disparity of numbers between the two forms of Chris- 
tianity, which seems, after all, to have chiefly inflamed the pious wrath 
of the atheistico-ultramontane Republic, makes some observations which 
deserve to be quoted here. We found much of what we have to say in 
his little book, whose appearance, as Captain Oliver remarks, did a good 
deal to shame the French demands within the boundaries of comparative 
equity. The author, as both Frenchman and Protestant, may be regarded 
as librating in a pretty fair balance of impartiality, although, of the two 
scales, it is not hard to see that the Protestant one weighs the heavier 
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with him. He says: “In the eyes of every impartial observer, of every 
man, free-thinker, Catholic, or Protestant, who is not blinded by party 
spirit, the narrative of this last period of the history of Madagascar re- 
dounds wholly to the honor of this young race, which is taking giant 
strides in civilization. It redounds, also, to the honor of those valiant 
pioneers of the gospel whose devotion can be overlooked or denied only by 
a senseless Chauvinism or an intolerant fanaticism. A hospital, the first 
and only one, has been founded at Anantanarivo by a Scotchman, Dr. 
Davidson, who treats 500 cases of sickness every day, and disburses in 
alms a part of that salary of $3,000 which appears such a scandal to M. 
d’Escamps. The peaceable Lutherans of Norway, whom no one will 
accuse of concerning themselves about the political interests of Great 
Britain, have founded a prosperous mission in the great Betsileo province, 
south of Imérina. The Quakers, the Protestant denomination most 
highly respected, which never makes war and loses no occasion of con- 
demning it, share with the Independents the honor of evangelizing Mada- 
gascar. A thousand schools have been opened in the country ; it is not 
difficult to suppose, judging by France, that they are better than those of 
the Catholics: here is the whole secret of the English success. But in 
the presence, on the one hand, of a form of worship which resembles 
astonishingly their past superstitions, on the other, of an intelligent reli- 
gion which shows them a God who may be addressed in intelligible 
speech, how can it be thought strange that the Hovas should have chosen 
the second? Besides, they cannot forget that the Protestant missionaries 
came first; that it is to them that they owe their grammar and their 
vocabulary, in a word, their existence as a Christian nation.” 

Madagascar was discovered by the Portuguese, and was hailed by 
Camoens, in his great epic, as a brilliant jewel of the Lusitanian crown. 
However, the Portuguese took no advantage of the discovery, and there- 
fore, according to the international law of Europe, their rights lapsed to 
any Christian state which might take possession. England for a little 
while, as well as Holland, showed a faint disposition to do this, but the 
few attempts at settlement made by these two Protestant nations soon 
came to nothing. The essays made by France were much more impor- 
tant, and longer continued, and had they been continuously maintained, 
would undoubtedly have secured for her an exclusive right over the 
island, as against all other exterior powers. They would not, however, 
have given her any right to break down a domestic government within 
the island, vigorous and advancing, and doing its best to realize a Chris- 
tian civilization. France herself appears at length to have recognized so 
much as this. As she has, on the other hand, extorted from Madagascar 
an acknowledgment that she shall be regarded as having a right to super- 
vise its foreign relations, it may appear superfluous to prove that she 
really had no such right in the past. Still we think it well to note a 
few points, going to show that it was neither British nor Protestant 
jealousy which accused her of unscrupulous aggression, but the simple 
facts of the case. We take M. Saillens’s statements as the foundation 
of ours. 

Richelieu, having the same plans of maritime and colonial empire then 
as Bismarck now, established a Society of the Orient, and assigned to it 
seignorial rights in Madagascar. The patent passed the seals in 1643. 
The first governor sent out by this company, Pronis, a Huguenot, proved 
equally destitute of discretion, moderation, and common honesty. He 
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chose out a fearfully unhealthy site for his colony, which he plundered 
and oppressed, at the same time driving the natives to hostilities, until his 
men finally deposed him. His successor, Flacourt, though a strictly up- 
right man toward the colonists, showed neither judgment nor scrupulous- 
ness toward the natives. “Unhappily Flacourt and Pronis have not 
been the only representatives of the same stamp whom France has sent 
to Madagascar. It seems as if the government of that day desired to 
compensate for the parsimony of its outlays on behalf of the new colony 
by the cruelty and rapacity of its agents. In order to win over the aborig- 
ines, we ought to have begun by bringing them the benefits and treasures 
of civilization. In point of fact, the only thought was to take the utmost 
possible. And in default of other wealth, men and women were exported 
as slaves. We have to confess, it is we who opened the slave trade in 
Madagascar ; and this is probably one cause of the antipathy which we 
complain that the natives cherish towards us.” It is truly said by M. 
Saillens, that peoples in the state of childhood have long memories. 

The first company having come to nothing, another was chartered, 
which did no better. Even the benevolent zeal of a Lazarist missionary, 
Pére Etienne, taking on too much of that peremptory character which 
Rome unhappily often inspires, consummated the ruin of this second 
colony. 

In 1664, under the auspices of Colbert, Louis the Fourteenth’s great 
minister of finance, a much more ambitious association was formed, which 
took the title of Company of the East Indies. There was now a general 
outburst of national zeal in favor of “what would to-day be called a 
colonial policy.” The king and court subscribed six million livres, the 
remaining ten millions were subscribed by the principal cities of France. 
Madagascar, previously called Ile Saint-Laurent, thenceforward to be 
called Tle Dauphine, was assigned to the new Company in perpetuity, and 
with Bourbon and Mauritius, was to rejoice in the proud title of Gallia 
Orientalis. A governor-general was appointed, M. de Bausse, and on the 
11th of July, 1665, solemn possession was taken of the new domain. But 
in a few years the Company, having India itself in view, made Madagas- 
car over to the Crown, whose agents, true successors of Pronis and Fla- 
court, roused the natives to revolt. The utter defeat of 500 Frenchmen 
and 800 native auxiliaries, in 1672, was followed by the capture of the 
French post and the massacre of all its occupants. “ Not one of our 
countrymen remained upon the soil of Madagascar.” 

“‘ Reckoning from this moment, no serious essay of occupation was ever 
made. Madagascar was left to itself. And it is more than two hundred 
years after this abortive attempt, when a new order of things had been 
allowed to/grow up, when other nations had been the first to bring into 
this isle the light and the benefits of civilization, that we come to invoke 
‘our secular rights over Madagascar,’ to summon her to retrograde two 
centuries, and to recognize to-day a yoke which we had not strength to 
impose even then.” 

Passing over one or two trifling and abortive private attempts, there is 
nothing in the history of Madagascar for the next seventy-eight years im- 
plying “the least intention, on the part of the French government, to 
revindicate its acquired rights.” But in 1750, the island of St. Mary, off 
the eastern coast, was ceded by the local chieftainess to France, which has 
ever since maintained an establishment there, as the Hova government 
has always acknowledged her perfect right to do. Indeed the native 
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government has concerned itself but little as to any of the small islands 
near Madagascar. It was only concerning Ny anivon’ ny riaka, “the 
land in the midst of the moving waters,” concerning Jzao tontdlo izao, 
“this whole,” that Queen Ranavalona III, at her enthronement in 1883, 
on the sacred stone of Andohalo, and again in the plain of Mahamasina, 
declared that not a hair’s breadth of its soil should be surrendered to 
the French. And as she lifted her golden sceptre and waved it in appeal 
to her people, “ hundreds of thousands of throats” gave forth a thunder- 
ing confirmation to her purpose. 

In 1774 the Polish or Hungarian count, Benyowsky, having escaped 
from Kamchatkan imprisonment, found his way to Paris, and obtained 
leave to conquer Madagascar for France. He is treated by Captain 
Oliver as a worthless adventurer, but is mentioned by M. Saillens and by 
Mr. Shaw with more respect, and appears to have deserved it. Mr. Shaw 
speaks of him as “‘the only man who ever gave promise of an ability to 
organize and govern a French colony in Madagascar, but who, from jeal- 
ousy on the part of those in authority, was thwarted in his honest en- 
deavors, and eventually killed in his attempt to maintain his position.” 
Certain it is, that, having, by a peculiar gift of winning influence, been 
accepted as umpire by tribes far and near, and having received from 
France not the slightest assistance, he finally accepted the title of Am- 
pandzaka-bé, equivalent to Supreme Chief, and received the homage of 
kings of the island from the farthest north to the farthest south. The 
title given him was an already existent one, proving, as M. Saillens re- 
marks, that the people of Madagascar already knew themselves as one 
people and already held that they should be one joined under one admin- 
istration. Ampandzaka-bé appears to have been for Madagascar what 
Bretwalda was for Great Britain, the hazy forecast of a national sov- 
ereignty to which the whole island was reaching forward. 

Benyowsky, on returning to France, was so far from being received as 
a usurper, that a sword was given him as an acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to civilization. But France took not the least further notice of his 
offers. His long absence of nine years, spent in vain endeavors to obtain 
from various countries commercial advantages for his new dominion, was 
fatal to his authority, and on his return he was treacherously killed by a 
force from Mauritius. But from beginning to end France herself acted 
as if the matter did not concern her in the least. A plainer proof could 
hardly have been given of the entire lapse of her earlier pretensions. 

“In 1804,” says M. Saillens, “a commercial agent was established at 
Tamatave by General de Caen, governor of the Isle of France; but it 
does not appear that this agent, whose name was Sylvain Roux, had any 
other functions than those of protecting the commerce of our countrymen, 
without exercising any authority over the aboriginal chiefs. It would be 
impossible to discover in him a governor-general of Madagascar. The 
truth is, that for a good while before, the French government had aban- 
doned its pretensions over this island, since it neither maintained troops 
upon it, nor received any impost from it, nor exercised any species of 
jurisdiction over the natives.” 

In 1811 the foundations of a substantial and continuous unity of Mada- 
gascar were laid by the Hova king Radama I, whose father, Dianam- 
pouine, had, from a mere chief of a single petty tribe of the Hovas, 
made himself sovereign of the whole of this vigorous and industrious 
nation of mountaineers, whose central and commanding position marked 
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them out as the nucleus of Malagese nationality. “Radama was only 
eighteen years old when he took possession of the kingdom, whose 
capital was Anantanarivo. Intelligent, ambitious, panting after glory 
and honors, this remarkable type presents that curious mixture of vir- 
tues and vices which is to be noted in almost all the founders of mon- 
archies in barbarous epochs. In reading his history we can hardly fail 
to see a lesser Clovis. He was, like him, cruel, vain, voluptuous, gener- 
ous, sometimes inspired by lofty thoughts. His great ambition was to be- 
come a sovereign after the European style.” And this ambition, after a 
reversion into horrid barbarism during the exact generation filled by the 
reign of his usurping widow, and after trembling a few months on the 
brink of licentious lunacy under her son, has ever since, brought within 
the bounds of Christian aims and Christian morals, formed the cen- 
tral purpose of Malagasy history. Even the younger Radama’s widow and 
successor, Rasohérina, though herself altogether heathen, proved entirely 
amenable to the higher influences which were gaining control. She 
formally declared at her enthronement, that thenceforth the monarch 
should be guided by law, and that the new religion should be left un- 
troubled, and she was substantially faithful to her word in both respects. 

Sir Robert Farquahar, governor of Mauritius, a man “who seems,” 
says M. Saillens, “to have been at once an enlightened servant of Great 
Britain and a disinterested friend of civilization,” gained great influence 
over Radama I, and obtained from him the abolition of the slave trade, on 
promise of an annual payment. Even when Farquahar was temporarily 
superseded, and the payment stopped, the king loyally adhered to his 
engagement. ® 

When Farquahar returned to Mauritius he sent back to Anantanarivo, 
in 1820, his former agent, Mr. Hastie, who had contracted with Radama 
I “the brotherhood of blood.” Hastie was accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, an agent of the London Missionary Society. The reception 
of this simple Congregational minister and his successors seems to have 
been the primal and essential sin of Madagascar in the eyes of the 
French. The line of argument which M. Saillens finds necessary in 
order to rebut the strange suspicions of his countrymen deserves to be 
reproduced in full. It throws a curious light on the curious people of 
France, a people too completely wrapped up in the sense of its own infi- 
nite superiority to care for gaining any real understanding of the nations 
nearest to it, and peculiarly incapable alike on the side of a disdainful 
Roman Catholicism and of a disdainful atheism of understanding plain 
rectitude of Christian purpose in plain men sent out by an unpretending 
body of evangelical churches. 

“What,” says M. Saillens, whose general accuracy will vindicate itself 
to our knowledge of the facts, “has not been said and written of late, 
apropos of the English missionaries! The British government traffics in 
religion ; the ‘ Methodists’ (for this particular denomination has the 
honor, with most of our clericals and anglophobes, of representing uni- 
versal Protestantism), the Methodists are merely salaried agents of the 
English government sent ahead to break way for the English merchant, 
who in turn is soon followed by the soldier or marine. May we be al- 
lowed to protest against this absolutely calumnious accusation, and to 
furnish our proofs. We are, in France, so accustomed to the Jesuit style 
of proceedings that the very name of missionary awakens in a great many 
minds the idea of a hypocritical Tartuffe. It is remembered that Pére 
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Etienne was sent to Madagascar in 1652, and that the local government 
was charged to favor the mission of this Lazarist, an order which brought 
about the ruin of the colony. Parallels have been drawn between this 
fact and the arrival of the English missionaries. But the analogy does 
not exist ; the opposition which displays itself between the missionaries of 
the two confessions is simply absolute. 

“Tn the first place, at the time of which we are speaking (1820), noth- 
ing was more unpopular in England, among the official and enlightened 
world, than missions among the Pagans. The ridicule which to-day in 
France attaches to such enterprises, then reigned in Great Britain. Far 
from favoring the missionaries, the government, in general, endeavored 
to thwart their influence. When the American Judson came to India to 
preach the Gospel, the English, who had compelled their own country- 
men coming with the same intent to withdraw beyond their jurisdiction, 
chased him also out of their bounds, and compelled him to take refuge in 
the absolutely barbarous Burmah, whose apostle he became. 

“We know that the official religion of England is the Episcopal 
Church ; at this epoch, all the independent sects, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, etc., were yet far from numerous, and counted 
among their adherents only people of the humbler ranks, with a few of 
higher grade. They were smitten with a sort of ostracism, were not 
allowed to bury their dead in consecrated ground,” with their own rites, 
“and were treated by the government of that day almost as the Bourbon 
Restoration treated the Protestants. But among these the London Mis- 
sionary Society, then a few years old, was composed ” almost “ exclusively 
of dissenting members, and among these a majority belonged to the 
Congregationalists, the most republican sect of England, which erects the 
separation of church and state into a dogma, and which accordingly 
could hardly fail to be peculiarly disagreeable to the English government. 
Now Jones was a Congregationalist. To pretend that this man went to 
Madagascar by the aid of British gold, is as outrageous as to pretend 
that under King Charles X the French government was accustomed to 
send Protestant missionaries at its own expense to the ends of the 
world.” 

It is plain, when the French public has to be told, with so much cir- 
cumstance, these mere commonplaces of our knowledge, that the expul- 
sion of the Huguenots had left France in brute ignorance of facts the 
knowledge of which was required to save her from disgracing herself be- 
fore the world. It is fortunate that through the help of a few of her 
faithful sons a glimmering sense of this was brought home to her in time 
to be of some avail. 

“On the 27th of July, 1828, Radama died at the age of thirty-seven 
years, the victim of his own excesses. If his royalty had been precari- 
ous, it would have died with him. But it survived him. He left to his 
successor an undisputed authority over almost the whole island, an army 
of European discipline, and we may say that under him a new era, of 
which a momentary glimpse had appeared under Benyowsky, had dawned 
for Madagascar. Thanks to the English, it is true, the country was now 
endowed with a written language, with a press, with books, trades, and 
novel arts. Radama, we repeat, would have received with equal favor 
Frenchmen who had come to bring him these things: he had French see- 
retaries. And since this time, although slowly, the country has made prog- 
ress, the new order of things has taken root; a fact has come to view, 
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which is for peoples what birth is for persons: THz Nationa SEntt- 
MENT has appeared. The island of Madagascar will be neither English 
nor French : it will be Malagese.” 

As is well known, on the death of Radama I, one of his widows, an 
adopted child of his father, but by no means a chief member of his 
seraglio, succeeded in usurping the crown, which she confirmed to herself 
by murdering nearly or quite all her husband’s family. She assumed the 
name of RanavalonaI. Radama II, her son, whose brief reign succeeded 
hers, is plainly established, by the date of his birth, to have been illegiti- 
mate. The evil woman has succeeded in establishing her own race, 
though not her own descendants, upon the throne in place of the line of 
her husband. But her family has become what she most hated, a Chris- 
tian dynasty. She seized the throne in 1828 and died in 1861, having 
reigned just a generation. We all know what followed, the expulsion of 
the English missionaries, and the scenes of cruel and heroic martyrdom, 
resembling those lately enacted in Uganda, under the young tyrant 
Mwanga. Mr. Shaw sums it up thus: “Ranavalona I, who has been 
compared by some to the worst of the Roman entperors, to Nero or Cali- 
gula, and by others called the Malagasy Catherine II, whom she resembled 
in her vices, without having any of the redeeming qualities of that 
empress, commenced a religious crusade against Christianity. All kinds 
of inhuman cruelties were practiced upon the converts, and many of 
those of the highest rank suffered death or imprisonment for their deter- 
mination to serve the true God. Some were burned, others buried alive, 
others scalded to death, some speared, and others cast from the rock on 
which the capital is built, and dashed to pieces in the valley below.” 

The missionaries were gone, but had left behind them the word of God, 
the blood of the martyrs, and the presence in the furnace of Him whose 
form was that of the Son of God. Therefore, as a Swedish magazine has 
lately summed it up, the church of a few hundreds which went under the 
cloud came out of it a church of 37,000, and has now increased, including 
in the term all the avowed adherents of Christianity, to a church of 
400,000. Of these the major part, that is, the Christians adhering to the 
London Society, which first brought Madagascar the gospel, present, ac- 
cording to the Annual Report for 1887, the — statistics : — 


Principal stations or districts ° . ° : 28 
Out-stations ‘ . ° : : : 1,133 
English missionaries ° ; . 27 
Female missionaries (not including wives) . . P 4 
Native ordained ministers ° z P . - 828 
Native preachers . ; ° ° . . . 4,395 
Church-members . ” ° . ‘ ‘ - 61,723 
Native adherents : . ° ; ‘ ; . 230,418 
Schools ; ; ° ° F ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,043 
Scholars. . . m . ° , . . 97,891 
Fees ° , ° ‘ ° ° ° . £58919 5 
Local contributions . ; £2, 41017 11 


The Society of Friends is an pana auxiliary to the London Mis- 
sionary Society. They are a very great help in the schools, both by their 
means and by their men, and they also take the pastoral charge of various 
churches connected with the Congregationalists, the sacramental adminis- 
trations, doubtless, remaining in the hands of the latter. ‘“ He that wa- 
tereth shall be watered also himself.” Not many years ago it seemed as 
if the Society of Friends in England was becoming extinct. But of late, 
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as we understand, it has increased by one fourth. It appears, then, as if 
the pious wish which we once heard expressed by Dr. Schaff, that there 
were more Moravians and Quakers, is likely to be fulfilled as respects the 
latter, not only in our own Western States, but in the original seat of this 
great Society, towards which so many of us, ourselves found in other de- 
nominations, entertain a filial reverence, and desire that its days may be 
long in the earth. As to the Moravian Church, she may point to univer- 
sal Protestantism as in no small measure an extension of herself, though 
we too heartily wish her énlargement in her peculiar and proper form. 

There is one dark side of Malagasy Christianity, the existence of 
domestic slavery. The incompatibility of this with the essential tem- 
per and final results of Christianity has been brought home to us in so 
sharp and terrible a form, that it is hard for us to keep steadily in mind, 
what is nevertheless the truth, that, from the time of the apostles on, 
Christianity has seldom undertaken the immediate abrogation of an or- 
ganic institute, however certain it might be that in time it would have to 
yield to the new spirit. We abolitionists, a generation ago, used bitterly 
to ridicule Dr. Edward Beecher for suggesting that there is such a thing 
as “ organic sin,” and that it cannot always be so summarily disentangled 
from the fundamental relations of life as if it were individual sin. 
Nevertheless he declared a profound truth, and one which is illustrated by 
the whole history of the church. It is, for instance, certain that the com- 
petition of business, in its present form, which bears to open robbery the 
same relation that slow oxidation bears to flagrant combustion, is rapidly 
coming to be recognized as hopelessly incompatible with Christianity. 
Yet how insane a violence it would be to cast out of the church the thou- 
sands upon thousands of truly regenerate men whose theoretical concep- 
tions in this regard are bounded within the ancient limits! Whether we 
like it or not, it is certain that in the ancient Church of the Martyrs, as 
in the Church of the Martyrs in Madagascar, there were both masters 
and slaves. The spirit of their relation was undergoing transformation, 
but the form of it, in the Church of the Empire, remained unchanged for 
ages. In Madagascar, the crisis will come very much sooner, under the 
pressure of universal Christendom. But at present it seems to be thought 
that an attempt to put slavery under the ban of the church would involve 
a danger which neither the social nor the religious fabric is strong 
enough to bear. Various palliating enactments have done something to 
abate the evil; masters and slaves sit undistinguished in all the churches ; 
and Christians, here and there, have manumitted their slaves. Neverthe- 
less, as Mr. Shaw remarks, although slavery is felt to cripple the energies 
of the nation and to deaden the spiritual life of the churches, it is easier 
for the native Christians to build the tombs of the martyrs than to emu- 
late their courage by leading the way in the assault upon this practical 
heathenism. 

Madagascar is suffering terribly from the floods of intoxicating liquors 
which are forced upon her from abroad, and which she is allowed to tax, 
but is not allowed to exclude. Germany and France are the chief sinners 
here; but even England, though willing to accept restriction, will not con- 
sent to absolute prohibition. America alone, with that frank equity which 
is winning her the confidence of the weaker nations, concedes to the 
government of Madagascar the absolute right to act its pleasure in this 
matter. 


There may be a fear that France, having gained control of the foreign 
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relations of Madagascar, will gradually assume a virtual control of the 
interior government, and will even prohibit, or at least discourage, Prot- 
estant missions. But even in little Tahiti, accessible to her forces at every 
point, she has long since given up this malignant policy. She has, indeed, 
put French pastors in the place of English, but she now cordially pro- 
motes Protestant missions there. And in the mighty African island a 
vigorous nationality, self-respecting and imposing respect upon others, is 
far too rapidly developing, and that now under the encouragement of 
France herself, to allow of any easy interference with its interior rights. 
And around its mountain-seat of sovereignty, as the French are well 
aware, the first Radama’s “two generals, Forest and Fever,” still keep a 
guard not to be lightly broken through. 

M. Saillens, by his clear and strong exposition of the baselessness of 
French claims upon Madagascar, has done good service to Madagascar 
herself, and still better service to France. He shows that France, under 
Napoleon III, by a formal convention, treats Madagascar as in every re- 
spect sustaining satisfactory relations with herself, and explicitly acknowl- 
edges the Hova monarch as “Queen of Madagascar.” Yet after this, 
with stolid iniquity, the Republic took up the abandoned pretensions, 
pressing them with sullen persistence, but finding that the Malagasy 
agents could meet them with a calm immovability which baffled them, and 
with a courtesy and equity which might well put them to shame. The 
insolently aggressive war which France forced upon them did not end, 
and could not well have been expected to end, altogether in favor of the 
weaker side. But while it secured to Madagascar from France an explicit 
recognition of her national unity and internal autonomy, it cost the Re- 
public more than twice the credit appropriated for it, and has gained for 
her only about such an acknowledgment of superior influence as she might 
have had a century ago for the asking. However, there is no reason to 
suspect her of any disposition to go beyond the terms of the treaty. 

During the war, the “ Congregationalist” pointedly inquired of that 
distinguished French Protestant, Edmond de Pressensé¢, whether he had 
nothing to say as to the behavior of his country towards a nation man- 
fully struggling forward into a Protestant civilization. We regret to say, 
after inquiry, that the editors are obliged to inform us that to the best of 
their knowledge he has throughout maintained an absolute silence. It 
appears, then, that M. Saillens, in setting his conscience free, has dis- 
charged a vicarious as well as a personal office. 

We have said much about Madagascar. We will conclude our paper 
by letting Madagascar speak for itself, in the person of the young Chris- 
tian woman who wears its crown. Addressing the hundreds of thousands 
of her people who were gathered from the lofty table-lands and encircling 
sylvan terraces and wide alluvial plains of the great island, to witness the 
ceremonies of her inauguration, she said: “ This is my message to you, 
O people : God has given me the country and the kingdom, and I thank 
Him exceedingly. . . . You, the people, have assembled here on this day 
of my public appearance, and you have not deceived me, and so I thank 
you, and may the blessing of God be upon you! This also I say to you: 
As you have not altered the words of the five sovereigns,” (Radama I, 
Ranavalona I, Radama II, Rasohérina, Ranavalona II,) “and seeing that 
their memory is dear to you, and you do not depart from the charge they 
left you, I rest in confidence, O people ; I have a father, I have a mother, 
in having you. May you live, may you be prosperous, and may God bless 
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you! Rest in confidence ; for it is I whom God has chosen to reign in 
this island as successor and heir of the five. It is I who am your pro- 
tection, the refuge of the poor, and the glory of the rich; and when I 
say rest in confidence, you should really be confident. For my desire 
from God is to benefit you, to make you prosperous, and to govern you in 
righteousness. Is it not so, O my people? Further, I would remind you 
that Andrianampoinimerina was the lord of the land; Radama put forth 
strenuous efforts to make his kingdom stretch to the sea: he left it to his 
four successors, and they have left it to me. And should any one dare to 
claim even a hair’s breadth, I will show myself to be a man, and go along 
with you to protect our fatherland. Is it not so, O people? 

“We have treaties with our friends from across the sea: observe them 
strictly, for should any one break them I shall account him guilty of 
crime. . . . The laws of my people will be printed and issued to all the 
people. Let each one beware, for the law is no respecter of persons; it 
is what a person does that condemns him, for both I and you must submit 
to the law. Observe the laws; for I have no desire to condemn you, and 
I wish no one’s life to be taken. Whoever forsakes the path of right- 
eousness walks in the way of darkness. Is it not so, O people?” 

The Island Majesty of the South has set before herself an ideal worthy 
of the Island Majesty of the North. God grant that in the toilsome pro- 
gress towards its realization the inevitable lapses may be few, and soon 
repaired. 


ANDOVER. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Tae Hoty LAND AND THE BrstE: A Book of Scripture Illustrations gath- 
ered in Palestine. By CunNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., Vicar of St. Martin’s at 
Palace, Norwich. With a Mapof Palestine. 2 vols. Bvo. New York : James 
Pott & Co., publishers. 1888. 


Any attempt to illustrate the Bible from the manners and customs of 
Palestine should be commended if the work is wisely and carefully done. 
In the hands of competent persons such efforts cannot fail of being ser- 
viceable to the cause of truth. In these bulky volumes, containing to- 
gether upwards of eleven hundred octavo pages, the author claims, in his 
preface, to have brought “all the country before the reader in successive 
portions from the extreme south to its northern limits.” He speaks of 
his trip as “ a journey over Palestine in every direction ” (ii. p. 502), his 
object being to gather the illustrations which he has incorporated into 
these volumes. When one learns, however, that he spent but little over 
a month in the country, one asks how it was possible for him to have 
visited all the places that he claims to have visited ? Instead of describing 
every place and section of the —, as an eye-witness, it would have 
been for his interest, it seems to us, to have stated candidly that he simply 
passed through the land in one direction, by the ordinary route, and in 
the shortest possible time, and that for the contents of his volumes he is 
largely dependent upon the writings of others. 

Dr. Geikie enjoys a wide reputation, and his books, of which no doubt 
his “ Life of Christ ” is and will remain the best of all, have been read 
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by a multitude of people. His imagination is fertile, and his pages are 
brilliant and attractive. It is because of his eminence as a Christian 
writer that his responsibility is all the greater, since the statements of such 
a man will be accepted by many readers as correct whether they are true 
or false. 

On reading the different chapters one soon detects a difference in the 
style which at first is not easily accounted for. One chapter has a certain 
spirit and tone, a freshness and freedom which is wanting in others. The 
reason is, that in one case he has actually visited the places which he has 
described, and in the others e has not done so, although we are assured 
that we are reading the results of his personal observations. Instead of 
a book of travels we have here a collection of essays from one half a page 
to ten pages each in length on a great variety of topics pertaining to Ori- 
ental life, and combined with these are extended accounts of men, places, 
and events mentioned in the Bible. For instance, in chapters XLIV, XLV, 
XLVI, all that the author contributes would not cover more than four or 
five pages, the rest being made up of essays and compilations from other 
writers. As another example we will refer to chapter x, entitled “On 
the Way to Gerar,” containing twenty-four octavo pages that are entirely 
taken up with essays, — sour milk, milk farming, sheep, shepherds, wild 
beasts which endanger the flocks, lambs, separating the sheep from the 
goats, soil adapted for raising sheep and goats, — almost everything that 
could be gleaned from books of travel, the Bible, and Bible dictionaries 
relating to this general subject is introduced. To illustrate more fully the 
character of the volumes we will take the first two hundred pages of the 
first volume and mention a portion only of the topics on which the author 
has written short essays :— fountains, reservoirs, cisterns, irrigation, 
roads, chariots, the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley, turtle doves, the 
lack of trees, sun-dried bricks, leaky roofs, tibin or chopped straw, husks, 
locusts, dew, clouds, flies, slings, thorns, burning stubble, sudden floods 
in the valleys, olive trees, oil mills and vats, harvesting, threshing and 
winnowing grain, dunghills, hens, blood feuds, hand mills, apples, hired 
mourners, etc., etc. 

We have taken considerable space in order that we might represent 
fairly the character of Dr. Geikie’s volumes, and we are sure that only a 
fraction of their contents is the result of the author’s personal observa- 
tions in Palestine. After the preparation of his “ Life of Christ” and 
his other works his accumulation of overflow notes was doubtless large, and 
had he been willing to have compiled a volume on the manners and cus- 
toms of Palestine as illustrating the Bible he would have been doing the 
Christian world a special service. Dr. Hackett in his “ Illustrations of 
Scripture” prepared a book in this way that was of great use. Could Dr. 
Geikie have taken the mass of interesting material in his possession, ar- 
ranged it under proper heads, reduced its bulk, and edited the same with 
scrupulous care, and with the assistance of one or more persons conversant 
with the country, a most useful work would have been the result. It may 
seem a very improper thing to quarrel with an author as to the manner in 
which he shall write his book or arrange his material ; on the other hand, 
we claim that in these busy days and days of wide information the reader 
has some rights which ought to be considered if not respected. It is on 
this ground that we have explained so fully what these volumes are, and 
pointed out what they might have been made. 

If this work could be revised by competent hands, very many errors 
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which now impair its value would, no doubt, be corrected. In a number 
of instances names are not spelled uniformly; his references to natural 
history and archzology contain many mistakes, and his topographical 
notes many serious blunders. He is rather free in his criticisms of both 
the Authorized and the Revised Versions of the Bible, and in several in- 
stances rejects both, giving a version of his own instead. Twice he men- 
tions that “the massacre of the Christians in the Lebanon was nearly 
fifty years ago” (ii. pp. 293, 429), when that event took place in 1860. 
He states that the palace in which Herod the Great resided at Jericho 
was “burnt down a few years after his death” (ii. p. 79), when it was 
burned the same year of his death ; and that Titus “ celebrated at Cesarea- 
on-the-Sea games in which over two thousand Jewish prisoners were 
killed as Gladiators” (i. p. 63), when this well-known historical event 
took place at Cesarea Philippi. 

Among the wide circle of Dr. Geikie’s admirers there are doubtless 
many persons who will be charmed and benefited by the reading of these 
volumes ; and if his observations on Oriental customs and the topography 
of Palestine are not always reliable, his vivid and beautiful descriptions 
of famous Biblical scenes and characters will command the attention of 
all who are interested in the wonderful events of Hebrew history. 

Selah Merrill. 





ANDOVER. 


HistTorrE pu Pevupte D’IsraEt. Par Ernest RENAN, Membre de l'Institut, 
rofesseur au Collége de France. Tome Premier. 8vo, pp. xxix, 455. 
aris: Calman Lévy. 1887. 


More than forty years ago Renan set himself to write the history of 
the Beginnings of Christianity. In seven volumes, the first of which was 
the “ Life of Jesus,” the last, ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius,” he has traced this his- 
tory from the birth of the founder of Christianity to the last quarter of 
the second century, a crisis both for the new church and the old world. 

But Christianity has its roots in a past which was in the first century 
of our eraalready remote. Its origins are to be sought in the great proph- 
ets of Israel, from the ninth century B. c.; and still further back in “ the 
old ideal of the patriarchal life ; an ideal in part created by the imagina- 
tion, but which had been a reality in a distant past.” It is therefore as 
the necessary completion of his life work that the author takes up the 
“ History of the Israelitish People,” to which he proposes to devote four 
volumes. The last of these, covering the Asmonzan period, will form 
the connection with the “ Life of Christ.” ‘If I should live to carry out 
this plan,” he writes, “I will then sing with gladness the song of the 
aged Simeon: ‘Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine, secundum verbum 
tuum, in pace.’” The two Books which make up the volume before us 
tell the story of the Israelites in the nomadic state, down to their occupa- 
tion of Canaan, and thereafter as settled tribes, to the final establishment 
of the monarchy with David king in Jerusalem. 

The critical questions concerning the sources for this period, their age, 
character, and composition, are reserved to the point in the history, when, 
in the author’s judgment, the different narratives, collections of laws, ete., 
were written down —that is, in the main, to the second volume. 

This plan has manifest advantages, in a literary point of view, over a 
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preliminary critical discussion, but it has the serious disadvantage, that 
the reader of the first volume can know only by inference the critical 
principles which have guided the writer, and is left in ignorance of the 
reasons which have determined his judgment. To remedy this incon- 
venience M. Renan has published in a series of articles in the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes” the substance of the chapters in his second volume 
which deal with these matters. Under the general title, “The Origins of 
the Bible,” two papers are devoted to History and Legend (March 1 and 
15, 1886), two to the Law (December 1 and 15, 1886). 

In the opening sentences of the first article M. Renan criticises re- 
cent German and Dutch Old Testament criticism. Admirable as much 
of the work of these scholars is, it has characteristic limitations, and can- 
not be regarded as final. “Les travaux de MM. Kuenen, Reuss, Graf, 
Wellhausen ne sont pas de ceux qu’on peut appeler définitifs. Ils sont 
de ceux qui précédent de trés pres les travaux définitifs. Une certaine 
raideur y décéle encore le théologien. Il y manque le goit, l’habitude 
des appréciations de littérature comparée, une pénétration complete de 
VOrient et de lantiquité. Le défaut de l’exégése allemande, qui est de 
travailler trop habituellement dans un espace clos et couvert, sans contact 
avec ce qui se fait en dehors de la théologie protestante, est sensible méme 
chez ces maitres excellens. Jamais un homme de grande culture n’ad- 
mettra que la page: ‘Au commencement, Dieu créa le ciel et la 
terre,. . .’ soit l’euvre d’un lévite écrivant & une époque d’esprit étroit. 
Jamais un homme de tact, en garde contre le défaut écolier de souligner 
ce qu’on croit avoir trouvé de nouveau, n’aurait fait tant de bruit autour 
de cette thése 4 moitié vraie, & moitié fausse de la priorité du Deutéro- 
nome.” 

These words disclose at the same time M. Renan’s own attitude to the 
questions of Old Testament criticism. They are, for him, literary prob- 
lems in the larger sense of the word, to be approached from the point of 
view of the man of letters, with wide acquaintance with other litera- 
tures, especially those of the East, cultivated taste, and that insight, sym- 
pathy, and tact which are the product of the finest literary culture. To 
such an inquirer only will the pages of the Old Testament divulge their 
secret. There is perhaps no living Semitic scholar who is as well qual- 
ified as M. Renan himself to apply this method to the Old Testament, 
and it is this which gives its chief interest to his work. But that a solu- 
tion of the complex problems under discussion can be reached by so sim- 
ple a method, or conclusive results by the application of such indefinite 
criteria, few scholars will be able to convince themselves. The develop- 
ment of religious institutions and religious ideas, offers data at once 
much more abundant and more capable of precise determination, than 
the growth of the literature considered by itself. We are accustomed to 
regard it as the chief merit of the modern German school, that is far less 
preoccupied than its predecessors with the questions of literary analysis 
and dependence, but has given proportionate attention to the other lines 
of evidence we have named. 

The capital point in M. Renan’s own criticism is the separation of the 
Elohistic narratives (A, Q) from the Priestly Laws. The latter are rel- 
atively late, and in their essential parts post-exilic, but they have no con- 
nection whatever with the narratives, which are indeed younger than the 
Jehovist (J), but only by a short time. This splitting of the Elohist is, 
curiously enough, though M. Renan does not remark it, a return to the 
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starting point of contemporary criticism. Graf in 1866, in his Epoch- 
making volume, “ Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des A. T.’s,” sought to 
prove that the Priest Code was the youngest part of the Pentateuch, while 
leaving the Elohistic narratives unchallenged as the oldest of its constit- 
uents. The objections of Riehm, Néldeke, and Kuenen speedily led Graf 
himself, however, to give up this position as untenable. I cannot see that 
M. Renan has said anything to weaken the force of these arguments for 
the common origin of Narratives and Laws. The Sacred History of the 
Elohist was compiled, according to M. Renan, in Jerusalem ca. 775-750 
B. c. The writer was acquainted with an earlier work of the same sort 
which had been composed in the Northern Kingdom. This was Sacred 
History of the Jehovist (J), who in his turn took as the groundwork 
and model of his history the Book of Legends or Patriarchal History 
(E). For the period of the conquest he had also the Book of the Wars 
of Yahwé, or Book of Yashar, a collection of old Israelite songs, in a set- 
ting of prose narrative, which may be compared to the Arab Kitab al- 
Aghani. M. Renan makes a good deal of this last discovery. Next to 
the division of the Elohist it is his chief contribution to criticism. It is a 
singular oversight that the new school has not sooner observed it. “On 
dirait que ces doctes critiques n’ont pas d’yeux pour voir, en sa grosseur 
capitale, ce fait: que le rédacteur jéhoviste cite un écrit antérieur, dont 
le caractére peut étre clairement saisi; c’est le livre du Iaschar, ou livre 
des Guerres de Iahvé, composé d’anciens cantiques. Nous trouvons la 
trace de ce livre dans les parties jéhovistes du livre des Nombres; nous 
le retrouvons dans Josué; selon nous, il fait le fond du livre des Juges, 
et il a fourni les plus beaux élémens des livres dits de Samuel.” 

The Book of the Wars of Yahwé is named once in the Pentateuch 
(Num. xxi. 14), the Book of Hayyashar twice (Jos. x. 13— not lxx.; 2 
Sam. i. 18; ef. 1 K. viii. 53, lxx.) as sources from which certain verses 
are quoted. In view of the part which the Kriegsbuch and Rechtsbuch 
played in Knobel’s scheme of Pentateuch criticism it can hardly be said 
that German scholars have overlooked these notices. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that they have set aside the theory that these books enter 
largely into the composition of the Pentateuch and Historical Books, as 
groundless. In his Analysis of the Law, M. Renan connects the “ Book 
of the Covenant” (Ex. xx. 24-xxiii. 19; Ex. xxiv. “est une reprise 
postérieure et affaiblie, que le dernier rédacteur n’a pas voulu perdre ”) 
with the Jehovist,” while the Decalogue is the law of Moses as it was 
conceived at Jerusalem, and belongs to the Elohist (Q). The Deuteron- 
omy is based upon the Book of the Covenant and other ancient Laws; 
the Levitical Law is not so much a code, as Pandects, which were a cen- 
tury or two in formation, and not closed till after the exile. 

The principal points in which M. Renan differs from the prevailing 
opinion of modern critics have thus been exposed. We return now to the 
History itself. 

M. Renan gives much more space to the Patriarchal Period, from the 
arrival of the Semites in Palestine to the migration into Egypt, than most 
recent writers have done. The texts which tell the story of the patri- 
archs are indeed wholly legendary, but the patriarchal age itself is a real- 
ity, as Homer is not history, and yet the Homeric age is not a fiction. 
Having been a fact in the remote past, the patriarchal age became an 
ideal, by which all the subsequent development was shaped, An insight 
into the character of this period is therefore of capital importance for the 
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understanding of the later history. Especially is this true in religion. 
For “the tent of the Semitic patriarch was the point of departure for the 
religious progress of mankind.” The two chapters on the Religious Mis- 
sion of the Nomadic Semites, and on Monotheism, and the absence of 
Mythology, are full of interest. M. Renan’s opinions on primitive Se- 
mitic Monotheism are well known. They reappear here without essential 
modification. The great difference between the Indo-European and the 
Semitic peoples nowhere appears more clearly than when we compare 
the names of their Gods. In the one case we are at once, as in India 
or Greece, in the midst of a mythology, — primarily personification of 
natural phenomena; in the other, we find, strictly speaking, no proper 
names at all, only appellatives, meaning Lord, Master, King, and the like. 
Back of all these names is the older and more comprehensive Elohim, 
which is the collective name for the myriad formless and nameless Pow- 
ers, which are the objects of man’s fear, or rather, the fusion of them all 
into a single concept. The religion of the Nomadic Semites was “a sort 
of deism without metaphysics.” In all the crudeness of this primitive 
theology there lay the germ of the future religion of the world. But its 
development was interrupted by the making, out of Israelite tribes, of an 
Israelitish nation. As a nation Israel must have a national God, and so 
Yahwe supplanted Elohim. 

It was a great declension, almost an apostasy. “El is just toward 
men though his justice is shrouded in mystery. Yahwé is not just; he 
has a revolting partiality for Israel, a frightful severity toward other peo- 
ples. He loves Israel and hates the rest of the world. He kills, he lies, 
he deceives, he steals for the good of Israel.” M. Renan manifests an 
unexpected degree of feeling over this triumph of the worse God over the 
better. It is a consolation that it is but temporary. ‘The work of the 
prophets consists in recreating by reflection the old Elohism, in identifying 
Yahwe with El-Elion, in repairing the perversion of the religious develop- 
ment of Israel which the adoption of a particularist God had caused.’ 

The progress of religion in Israel is thus for M. Renan, as truly as for 
the most orthodox traditionalist, only a return through long error to its 
starting-point. In a different way, to be sure, he also transfers the 
outcome to the origin. “ A sort of Deism without metaphysics” is not 
an inapt phrase to apply to Judaism, but that it describes the prehistoric 
religion of the Hebrew or Semitic peoples is another matter. And here 
is the error which underlies the whole work ; it assumes a false starting- 
point for the religious development, and must of necessity misunderstand 
every subsequent step. Nothing, for instance, could be farther from the 
truth than that the prophets are the authors of that “species of deism” 
which M. Renan so much admires. 

But Religion is the centre of interest in the history of Israel, not only 
for the theologian, but for the historian and for the student of civilization. 
A radical misconception of the nature and growth of the religion invali- 
dates the whole historical construction. This is the case with M. Renan’s 
work. There is much in it that is fine and true, but as a representation 
of the history of Israel it has one fatal fault: it does not square with the 
facts. 

It need hardly be said that the book is clearly and attractively written. 
Nor is it necessary to call attention to the profusion of learning with 
which it is illustrated Yet I imagine that Semitists of the younger school 
will find themselves making notes of exclamation at some of the etymol- 
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ogies which the veteran scholar allows himself, or at observations such as 
this (I 83 n) : “ La distinction de ces deux articulations (7 et m) n’exis- 
tait guére avant I’écriture.” 

George F. Moore. 


THe Bepett Lectures, 1887: The Religious Aspects of Evolution. By 
JAMES McCosn, D.D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Srory or Creation: A Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp 
Cropp. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Two of the latest works on the all-absorbing subject of evolution, 
which have appeared almost simultaneously within the last few months, 
Dr. McCosh’s ‘‘ The Religious Aspects of Evolution” and Mr. Clodd’s 
“The Story of Creation,” are fair representatives of two opposing and 
antagonistic methods. of regarding and explaining the principles of the 
dominant philosophy of the day. Neither of them, perhaps, is the strong- 
est presentation that could be made from its point of view; but each well 
illustrates the strength and the weakness of the average controversialist 
on its side of the question, and unwittingly makes it clear why there is 
such enmity between the two. 

The weakness of Dr. McCosh’s side is. that, like his book, it is not con- 
tent with establishing the truths of theism pure and simple, such as 
could be accepted by untheological thinkers like, for example, John Fiske ; 
but constantly indulges in anthropomorphic ideas and expressions, and 
insists on them as essential, a circumstance which materially weakens its 
cause in the minds of thorough-going evolutionists. On the other hand, 
writers like Mr. Clodd, and the disciples of Professor Huxley and of 
Grant Allen, not only irritate and antagonize theists and Christians, by 
their implicit atheism, but misrepresent evolution itself, and rouse and 
strengthen prejudice against it, by the persistent “interpretation of all 
phenomena in terms of matter, motion, and force.” They say, “The 
Universe is made up of Matter and Power,” and then invariably refer to 
power as one of the “ materials” of which the universe is composed, re- 
gardless of the fact, so strongly urged by Herbert Spencer, that whatever 
else power, or force, may be, it is not matter, nor in any sense material ; 
nor do they ever seem to remember that matter itself is nothing but an 
effect of the Incomprehensible Cause of all. It is this ignoring of every- 
thing but matter that is misunderstood by all who do not know that the 
term is really only asymbol. It is this that will strike the average reader 
very painfully as an attempt to tell “The Story of Creation” with the 
Creator omitted. 

The real difference between the two views, while emphasized and made 
disagreeably apparent and prominent by the difference in the terms their 
advocates use in their interpretation, and especially by an undefinable dif- 
ference of tone and spirit between them, yet consists not in these so much 
as in the radically opposite inferences they draw, or suggest, and then 
explicitly or implicitly involve in their interpretation of the actual facts ; 
and also in their difference of attitude towards the Unseen Reality under- 
lying all phenomena, and, as Ultimate Cause of these, so far manifesting 
itself through and in them. 

To state the matter more succinctly and clearly: There is no essential 
difference between theistic and atheistic evolutionists — perhaps non-the- 
istic is a better word than atheistic — so far as the method of evolution is 
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concerned : both accept the actual fact of evolution as a process ; but both 
add assumptions of their own to the real data, and these assumptions are 
at variance with each other and mutually antagonistic. For, it must be 
remembered that evolution as a system of philosophy, like every other sys- 
tem of thought that has ever gone before, philosophical or theological, is 
necessarily full of assumptions, and these are the battlefield of contro- 
versialists always. 

The most fundamental, certain, and essential fact of evolution is the 
existence and persistence of an inscrutable “Cause, Power, or Force, 
which is manifested to us through all phenomena”; according to Mr. 
Spencer the knowledge of this fact “is deeper than demonstration — 
deeper even than definite cognition — deep as the very nature of mind. .. . 
Its authority transcends all other whatever.” Though incomprehensible, 
this Ultimate Power is so far apprehensible as fully to warrant, if not 
to necessitate, the assumption that this “infinite and eternal Energy” is 
none other than God who is a Spirit; for, in the language of Professor 
Fiske, ‘“‘ There is a reasonableness in the universe such as to indicate that 
the Infinite Power of which it is the multiform manifestation is psychical, 
though it is impossible to ascribe to Him any of the limited psychical 
attributes which we know, or to argue from the ways of Man to the ways 
of God.” It is this all-energizing immanent divine Spirit, which, ac- 
cording to evolution, has produced and shaped all things in the universe 
through the action and interaction of what are called the laws of nature, 
and according to such known processes as, for example, natural selection, 
the survival of the fittest, ete. That is, whether an end is accomplished 
by means of gravitation, physical, chemical, or any other force, the divine 
Energy is himself the real agent immediately present in the process. 

Now, while writers like Mr. Clodd and Dr. McCosh are at one as to 
the existence and continuous agency of this incomprehensible Power, and 
also as to the definite order and known means in and by which it works, 
they differ wholly, first of all, in their attitude towards it and their views 
as to its nature, and then in their inferences and assumptions with refer- 
ence to the order and means of its working. 

Mr. Clodd recognizes no spiritual existence. To do so would seem to 
him an acceptance of “this animism, or general doctrine of spiritual 
agents,” which belongs only to barbaric times. To him it is nothing di- 
vine. In fact, while not denying, he yet almost entirely ignores its exist- 
ence except as “that which acts upon matter in the production or de- 
struction, the increase or decrease, of motion.” He seldom or never refers 
to the Ultimate Cause of phenomena, but leaves the impression that we 
know nothing of aught but secondary causes. Indeed, though professing 
absolute agnosticism as to the nature of this Power, he yet hints again 
and again that “perchance these three — Matter, Force, and Energy — 
are one,” and repeatedly speaks of power as one of the “ materials” en- 
tering into the composition of the universe. This assumption is fully as 
unwarranted by the principles of evolution as is Dr. MeCosh’s assumption 
of a “plan” “ contrived ” by God, and spoken of as objectively existing 
in the “divine mind ” ; of a “ Divine intelligence ” like unto the human; 
or of a knowledge of “the purposes of God” in his “ arrangement of 
natural law.” Both writers, probably unconsciously, fall continually into 
the false assumption, moreover, that, somehow or other, the divine Power 
is sometimes not immediately present in the action of the so-called sec- 
ondary causes; which all-presence is one of the most important truths of 
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evolution, and the chief point of reconciliation between it and pure 
theism. It is the common ground on which “ Cosmic theism” and “ Dy- 
namic theism” meet and unite. 

Dr. McCosh lays great, probably too great, stress upon the failure of 
the known agencies and processes of evolution to account for the origin 
of life, sensation, instinct, intelligence, and morality ; a failure which Mr. 
Clodd does not deny, but with evident reluctance grants, partly at least. 

“The ultimate cause,” says Mr. Clodd, “which, bringing certain life- 
less bodies together, gives living matter as the result, is a profound mys- 
tery;” so also he speaks of the origin of sensation and intelligence, or 
mind. Yet of living beings he makes the gratuitous assumption that 
their “ingredients being the same” as those of dead objects, the differ- 
ence between the two “ must lie in the mixing.” Similarly he affirms of 
intelligence that “if the phenomena of mind are not capable of the like 
mechanical explanation as the phenomena of stars and planets, and of 
vegetable and animal life, evolution remains only a speculation to fasci- 
nate the curious,” an assertion not very coniplimentary to the late Mr. 
Darwin, and indeed to most leading evolutionists who humbly confess 
that any attempted “mechanical explanation” must on that account be 
sheer nonsense, — are they therefore all mere curious speculators? The 
simple fact is, that Mr. Clodd baldly assumes that the divine Energy can 
act only through the few forces, and according to the methods, thus far 
known to us. Is there any more ground for this than for Dr. McCosh’s 
assumption, when he affirms of these unexplained phenomena, namely, 
life, sensation, intelligence, morality, that “no mundane power can pro- 
duce them at first, and it is reasonable that we should refer their produc- 
tion to God, to whom all power belongs, even the power of evolution. 
As evolution by physical causes cannot do it, we infer that God does it 
by an immediate fiat, even as He created matter and the forces which act 
in matter.” There are a number of assumptions in this. First, that 
a “mundane power” exists different and apart from the divine Power. 
Second, that if produced by secondary causes they would not be produced 
by God, —which Dr. McCosh himself says is nonsense. Third, that 
‘physical causes” are the only ones God can employ, the only other al- 
ternative being “an immediate fiat.” Fourth, that “ matter and the forces 
which act in matter” were created by “an immediate fiat.” Fifth, that 
these forces are objectively separate and distinct from God, created by 
Him, instead of mere manifestatiqns of the one Ultimate Power. 

Why are all these assumptions made? it may well be asked. Does it 
not seem, to an outsider, that both Mr. Clodd’s assumption of a “ me- 
chanical explanation ” as essential, and Dr. McCosh’s of an “immediate 
fiat” of God, were induced by a preceding assumption on the part of 
both, equally uncalled for and erroneous, namely this: that an act is less 
God’s act if done by known means and in a known method than if done 
without our knowledge of these? Mr. Clodd wants to rescue it from 
divine agency for his ‘‘ mechanical explanation.”” Dr. McCosh is as anx- 
ious to save it from secondary causes for “an immediate fiat’ of God. 
The assumption of both, however, is wholly invalid according to true 
theistic evolution. According to that, life is a divine gift in whatever 
way and by whatever means it first came into the world; and intelli- 
gence is a manifestation of the divine Spirit in us as much, if we derived 
it gradually by development from instinct and sensation, as if by other 
means ; and conscience is still the voice of God and the guide to holiness, 
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_ whether speaking to us through race-experience and inheritance or directly 
and miraculously from heaven. 

This truth of truths, though, as just seen, sometimes apparently lost 
sight of by Dr. McCosh, is brought out and illustrated throughout his vol- 
ume far more clearly and consistently than by Mr. Clodd. Indeed, 
though the latter professes to give “a plain account of evolution,” his 
atheistic, or at Jeast materialistic, tone and prepossessions prevent this 
much more than do Dr. McCosh’s theological habits of mind interfere 
with his attempt to deal plainly and fairly with his subject. The ven- 
erable champion of the truth has given both a plainer, partly because a 
briefer, account of evolution than the younger Englishman, and one more 
truthful to the essential principles and justly interpretative of the spirit 
and tendency of that philosophy as held by its ablest and most author- 
itative advocates. 

This fact is all the more significant in the case of Dr. McCosh. While 
a man like Dr. Munger, as profound as he is broad, as fair as he is inde- 
pendent, in his thought, would have given us a very much better work 
on the subject, and while it has been more satisfactorily treated by the 
Rev. F. H. Johnson in his series of articles in the “ Andover Review,” 
the fact that the leading champion of the newer Scotch philosophy, and 
representative of the most orthodox Calvinism in theology should have 
written so good a book as he has, is full of meaning. And this is empha- 
sized by the circumstance that in the past his temper and attitude towards 
evolution were considerably less friendly if not less fair. 

Seventeen years ago, in his lectures on “ Christianity and Positivism,” 
he spoke of the struggle for existence as a “tenet... exercising, directly 
or indirectly, a very injurious influence on public sentiment in this coun- 
try and in others,” and denounced “the earth-born” theory of man’s 
origin as “a fit creed and sentiment for those who wish to make the 
heathen, or the sunken among whom they dwell, the ministers of their 
grasping selfishness or of their lusts;” he expressly declared that, as 
religion is addressed to man, “she has to see that man’s nature is not 
degraded and reduced to the same level as that of the brutes. There has 
been a special revelation made as to the origin and destiny of man; and 
this we must uphold and defend.” In his latest book he unqualifiedly 
accepts the principle of the survival of the fittest as “(a beneficent pro- 
vision, as it preserves the strong and the useful, while the weak is al- 
lowed to die out and leave room for something else to take its place 
in the exuberance of God’s works.” As to the origin of man he says, 
“If any one ask me if I believe man’s body to have come from a brute, 
I answer that I know not. I believe in revelation, I believe in science, 
but neither has revealed this to me; and I rest: .in the weak curiosity 
which would tempt me to inquire into what cannot be known. Meanwhile 
I am sure, and I assert, that man’s soul is of a higher origin and of a 
nobler type.” This much, however, he seems to have granted already in 
his earlier volume. And the cosmic theist fully agrees with him. Man’s 
soul is from God, so is his body indeed ; but both given, according to the 
method of evolution, by the divine Power working through means, not 
by an “ immediate fiat.” In view of such changes of sentiment, for so 
they certainly seem to be, even if the difference between the earlier and 
later can be explained away, it strikes one as a little strange, though not 
quite uncharacteristic of Dr. McCosh, that he should now claim to have 
been an evolutionist from the beginning, and to mark the complacence 
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with which he says, “I am pleased to discover that intelligent Christians 
are coming round gradually to the views which I have had the courage to 
ublish |” 
. This “ coming round ” of others, and the very similar “ coming round ” 
of the good Doctor himself, to a tone and temper quite different from those 
of a decade or two ago, are only the sure proofs that theology, having 
experienced the futility of trying to stay the progress of truth, is stopping 
the folly of fighting against evolution, and has taken to the better work 
of adjusting itself to the new principles, and ranging itself on the side of 
the all-prevailing truth. We are glad Dr. McCosh has so fairly and fully 
done it at last. Others had done it before him; and the rest, who care 
more for truth than for their own theories, are on the way to do it too. 
Evolution is not in itself irreligious. It is not even unreligious, though 
evolutionists like Mr. Clodd may be. Its principles involve theism, and 
substantiate Christianity. 
J. Max Hark. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Gop’s Trwerrece For Man’s ETERNITY. By Rev. GrorGe B. CHEEVER, 
D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong. 1888. 


The pictorial title of this book has a flavor of the seventeenth century. 
The name of the venerable author will revive in many memories the most 
stirring period of the nineteenth century. Dr. Cheever was cast in an 
heroic mould, but the material of the casting was poetic. Like Milton, he 
was a poet by nature and a reformer by position. The writer recalls him 
as he appeared in his first ministerial work after leaving Andover Semi- 
nary. He was then supplying the pulpit of the Union or Essex Street 
Church in Boston, during the absence of its pastor, Rev. Samuel Green, 
and in association with that remarkable lawyer-evangelist Rev. Charles 
G. Finney. Boston was then stirred with religious excitement as it had 
never been before, perhaps as it never has been since. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher had been doing for years a powerfully aggressive work at the 
Hanover and Bowdoin Street churches. Mr. Green had been diffusing 
the sweet influences of the Pleiades from the band of consecrated souls 
gathered around him in Essex Street. Mr. Towne at the Salem Street 
Church, Mr. A. A. Phelps, the apostle of the anti-slavery cause in Bos- 
ton, at the Pine Street Church, Drs. Dwight, Edward Beecher, and Aikin 
at Park Street, and a score of preachers of the same positive earnest 
type had been summoning Unitarian Boston to believe and repent. 

A fervid, fearless, and gifted man, in the vigor of his youth, entering 
such an atmosphere would be likely to blaze up, like a kindling coal put 
under a bell glass of pure oxygen. Dr. Cheever certainly responded to 
his new environment. The gospel fell from his lips aglow with religious 
fervor and poetic light. His ministry in Salem followed. ‘“ Deacon Giles 
Distillery” is inseparably associated with this period of Dr. Cheever’s 
life. An actual deacon running an actual distillery was doubtless the 
indigestible fact that occasioned the dream bearing this title. But the 
dream was a product of genius. It is safe to say that no other man ex- 
cept John Bunyan ever slept to such good purpose, and that Salem jail 
alone shares with Bedford jail the distinction of having incarcerated, in 
the person of one man, a poet, a hero, and a saint. 

The title-page of this book will recall to a still larger number of read- 
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ers the “ Church of the Puritans,” which, through the long war that pre- 
ceded the war of the rebellion, was a mighty fortress for Liberty on 
Union Square in New York. Whatever criticism may be pertinent to 
Dr. Cheever’s administration of Congregationalism within that strong- 
hold, there can be none upon his handling of its guns against slavery and 
its commercial allies without. New York was then full of men who of- 
fered their principles for sale along with their goods in the Southern 
markets. “The compromises of the Constitution” were a higher law 
than the ten commandments ; and these sacred compromises were quoted 
on Wall Street at their precise value in gaining trade. Castle Garden 
could then be packed with ten thousand eager money makers, clamorous 
with the shouts “Great are the compromises of the Constitution!” 
“‘ Send Onesimus back to Philemon ! ” not be it observed as a brother be- 
loved, but as a chattel personal, “ possessing no rights which a white man 
is bound to respect.” All the safeguards provided for Liberty in the 
Constitution were being swept away in a freshet swelled by both North- 
ern and Southern cupidity. The planter and the merchant were together 
trampling the Republic under foot in the mad rush to the shrine of Mam- 
mon. It was at that moment that New England Congregationalism 
threw itself into the face of trade. New York, though then but an out- 
post of the Puritan ecclesiasticism, was the point of chief interest in the 
struggle. Two churches in New York city, and two in Brooklyn, were 
true fortresses of Liberty, and their guns blazed unceasingly both from 
embrasure and barbette. Storrs, Beecher, Thompson, and Cheever, with 
the Tappans, and a host of laymen like-minded, sent solid shot from the 
arsenals of Christian truth into the ranks of slavery. The only pecu- 
liarity about Dr. Cheever was his decided preference for red hot balls. 
Certainly, that was the kind he used, and great was the hissing which 
they elicited in response. When the true history of the anti-slavery con- 
test comes to be written (by the way, why cannot Dr. Cheever write it ?) 
the artificial prominence which the party of all the antis — anti-church, 
anti-government, anti-constitution, anti-voting, anti-fighting anti-capital 
punishment, anti-manhood suffrage, not to add other antis, more and 
worse, which many charge upon them, have secured for themselves, by 
dint of much rhetoric and oratory, will shrink into smaller dimensions 
than it now occupies. Their chief service was in keeping up a constant 
irritation by phenomenal extravagances of thought and speech. In those 
days of apathy this was in fact no small service. Yet, despite the not 
altogether creditable records then made by the American Board of Mis- 
sions, and the American Tract Society, together with some ecclesiastical 
bodies with a large Southern membership, it remains true that the power 
which overthrew slavery and rebellion was generated within the Christian 
churches. 

These personal reminiscences of the author may fitly introduce the 
book of Dr. Cheever’s old age. ‘“God’s Time Piece for Man’s Eter- 
nity.” This means, the Bible/ But who would suspect it? The title 
was read to a very acute scholar, who was asked what he thought it 
meant. He looked puzzled, and said, “I cannot say, but its quaintness 
reminds me of another, ‘Crumbs of charity conserved for the chickens 
of the Church.’” Scores of similar titles will occur to those familiar 
with the early religious literature of England and America. 

The author’s explanation is as follows : — 


“ All this God’s Time Piece, OUR BIBLE ; with its place and guidance in the 
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soul of man; God’s indwelling telephone of word, thought, and impulse ; 
every ray of light, God’s voice, God’s electric touch, quickening every instant 
for Eternity ; as a perfect watch in the bosom directs a man by its ticking, 
through the minutes and hours of each single day,” p. iv, Preface. 

The same pictorial taste affects the style of the treatise throughout. 
To many readers it will doubtless be a blemish rather than an attraction. 
Strong substantives and vivid adjectives abound. The infusion of emo- 
tion in almost every sentence gives a dogmatic opinionated tone to many 
parts of the argument, the natural tendency of which is to arouse a simi- 
lar temper in the reader, who would much prefer to keep his mind in 
a more judicial condition. 

Aside from these rhetorical infirmities the book will be found full of 
stimulating thought. It bristles with points all through, and the reader, 
if not convinced, will find himself made uncomfortable until he has be- 
come convinced, one way or the other. Among its topics these may be 
mentioned. 

The revised translation of 1881 is no improvement upon the author- 
ized version of 1611. 

The translators of 1881 exceeded their powers in the attempt to revise 
the original text as well as the translation. 

In this unauthorized effort to establish a new textus receptus the re- 
visers proceeded on a wrong principle, namely, the simple collation of 
manuscripts. 

The true test of interpolation, excision, substitution, and of clerical 
errors of all sorts, is not the authority of the manuscripts, none of which 
are originals, so much as what is sometimes called “the analogy of Scrip- 
ture.” The context is the “ supreme arbiter,” p. xxiv. 

This principle is applied in several specific cases to the text adopted by 
Westcott and Horr, and followed by the English revisers. 

The proposition that the matter of the Bible may have been inspired, and 
not the language in which that matter is first conceived and then commu- 
nicated, is an absurdity in thought and a contradiction in terms, p. liv. 

The progress of rationalism into “ new departures ” of various sorts is 
thus characterized : — 


“Into what a sea of mysteries and incomprehensible contradiction do men 
fling themselves ; a sea whose waters cast up mire and dirt ; when out of the 
shipwreck of human nature, they girt to themselves a fisher’s coat, being 
naked, or lay hold on the pretense of a life-preserver manufactured by Tyn- 
dall and Spencer, Renan, Strauss, Wellhausen, Farrar, and others, and hope to 
Ft to land without Paul on broken pieces of the wreck, to be hauled into the 

ry Dock of Universalism, or of a conditional immortality, and there have 
their disjecta membra put together again, a new keel laid, new masts shipped, 
and sails rigged, for a new voyage under the Captain of Salvation,” p. exviii. 

The book is an earnest plea for the inspiration of the form as well as 
the matter of the Bible. Whatever imperfections may necessarily attach 
to the medium of communication, it was chosen by God, and adapted by 
God to its purpose, so that it was written “ not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” The difficulties 
which have been raised by modern criticism are largely created by a 
false method of interpretation, and not seldom by an unappreciative and 
irreverent spirit. 

Thus a prophet of a past generation lifts up his voice of warning to 
the young exegetes of our times! They will do well to listen. 

John Putnam Gulliver. 
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gether is an unusually charming summer book. 
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THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 


Edition for 1888. Revised, with additions. A compact Itinerary of the British 
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WHAT TOURISTS SAY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 


“The ‘ Satchel Guide’ I found the most useful of any guide-book that I had with me. It is compact, so convenient 
that I was never a day without it, as it tells just what one wants to know, and has nothing superfluous. I relied upon 
it as upon no other guide-book, and used it in all parts of Europe. No one leaving the United States for a tour in Europe 
should go without it.” 

“ Ere I took my departure I purchased a ‘ Satchel Guide’ — also Baedeker’s, and in London a Bradshaw. . . . I can- 
not say too much in favor of the ‘Satchel Guide.’ It is worthy of all the high encomiums it has so justly received from 
the tourist, and we invariably sought its pages in preference to others.”’ 

“T have just returned from a short trip to Europe, and feel it a duty to thank you for publishing such a valuable little 
work as your ‘ Satchel Guide.’ . . . It is certainly the most convenient and useful work now before the public, and gives 
just the needed points. By its use I was enabled to see more objects of real interest during the limited time at my dis- 
posal (forty days on shore) than I otherwise should, and at half the cost.” 

* The ‘Satchel Guide’ to Europe has been my constant companion and adviser, and I have been enabled to live com- 
fortably, travel pleasantly, and see very much, at a very moderate expense. This guide has saved me the worry of seek- 
ing out hotels, and it points out the good, cheaper grades of hotels, as well as the first-class.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette says, ‘‘ The book is indeed a model of perspicacity and brevity : all the advice it gives will be 
found of immediate service. The ‘Satchel Guide’ tells the reader how to travel cheaply without a sacrifice of comfort, 
and this feature of the book will recommend it to many tourists.”’ 
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Agnes of Sorrento. By Harrier Beecuer Stowr. 12mo, $1.50. 

At Home in Italy. By Mrs. E. D. R. Branctarpr. 16mo, $1.25. 

Diary of an Ennuyée. By Mrs. Anna Jameson. 16mo, $1.25. 
Fiammetta. An Italian Novel. By W. W. Story. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Improvisatore; or, Life in Italy. By H.C. ANpERSEN. 12mo, $1.00. 
Italian Journeys. By W.D. Howe ts. 12mo, $1.50. 


Italian Note-Books. In “French and Italian Note-Books.” By NaTHanreL 
HawrtHorne. With etching and vignette. Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. “Lit- 
tle Classic” Edition. 2 vols. $2.00. 


Italian Popular Tales. Translated by Prof. T. F. Crane. With Bibliogra- 
phy, ete. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


ftaly. Vols. XI.—XIII. of “ Poems of Places.” Edited by H. W. Loncret- 


tow. “Little Classic” style. 18mo, $3.00. 


Journey into Italy. By Micnarnt pe Monraiene. Included in Montaigne’s 
Works, in four volumes, 12mo, $7.50. 


Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Cuartes Extot Norton. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Pictures from Italy. By Cuarztes Dickens. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 16mo, $1.25. 
Roba di Roma. By W. W. Story. New edition, from new plates, carefully 


revised to date. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 
Six Months in Italy. By Grorce S. Hitiarp. 12mo, $2.00. 
Venetian Life. By W. D. Howes. 12mo, $1.50. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.00. 
A Year in a Venetian Palace. By W. D. Howe ts. 32mo, 75 cents. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Castilian Days. By Jonn Hay. Travel Sketches. 16mo, $2.00. 
In Spain and Portugal. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN. 12mo, $1.00. 


Spain and Portugal. Vols. XIV. and XV. of “Poems of Places.” “Little 
Classic” style. 18mo, $2.00. 


Spain in Profile. By J. A. Harrison. 18mo, $1.50. 
Ten Days in Spain. By Kate Frerp. Illustrated. 18mo, $1.25. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey in Holland. By Horace E. 


Scupper. With sixty-five illustrations. Ornamental cover, small 4to, $1.50. 
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Dottings Round the Circle. By Benzamin R. Curtis. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50, 


Due ee or, Round the World in Ten Months. By Maturt M. Batxov, 
12mo, $1.50. ' 


Fireside Travels. By James Russert Lowe. Essays on Cambridge, 
Moosehead, A Sea Voyage, and Italy. “Riverside Aldine” style. 16mo, $1.00. 12mo, $1.50, 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. By Tuomas Bamtey Aupricn. 16mo, $1.25. 

Gleanings from Pontresina and the Upper Engadine. By H. P. Arnoxp, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Hap Hazard. By Kate Freip. Sketches in America and Europe. 18mo, $1.25, 

Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. Selected by Lucy Larcom. 18mo, $1.00. 

In the Lena Delta. The Search for Commander De Long. By Gzorcr W. 
MELtvitLE. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

Lars. By Bayarp Taytor. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 16mo, 
paper covers, 15 cents. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. By Horace E. Scupprer. A Book for Children. With 


sixty-five Illustrations. Ornamental cover. Small 4to, $1.50. 


Norwegian Novels. By BydrnstsERNE Bydrnson. New edition. Including 
Synnéve Solbakken, Arne, The Bridal March, A Happy Boy, The Fisher Maiden, Captain Man- 
sana, and Magnhild. Illustrated. In three volumes, 12mo, $4.50. (Sold only in sets.) Synnéve 
Solbakken. an” $1.00. The Bridal March, etc. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. Captain Mansana, 
etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


One Year Abroad. By Buancne Wiiuis Howarp. 18mo, $1.25. 
O. T.; or, Life in Denmark. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN. 12mo, $1.00. 


Outre-Mer. By H. W. Lonerettow. Travel and Literary Sketches in Eu- 
rope. 16mo, $1.50. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 40 cents; paper covers, 15 cents. 


Pictures of Travel; In Sweden, among the Hartz Mountains, and in Switzer- 
land. By Hans Cristian ANDERSEN. 12mo, $1.00. 


Poems of Home and Travel. By Bayarp Tartor. 16mo, $1.25. 
Poems of Places. Edited by H. W. Lonerettow. “Little Classic” style. 


18mo. Each volume $1.00; the set, thirty-one volumes in box, $25.00; half calf, $50.00. 
The following volumes of this series are not included elsewhere under the headings of separate 
European countries: VIIL Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. XV. Belgium, Holland. 
+ XVI. Switzerland, Austria. XX. Russia, Asiatic Russia. 


A Poet’s Bazaar. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN. A Tour in Germany, 
Italy, Greece, and the Orient. 12mo, $1.00. 

Reminiscences of European Travel. By ANnDrEw P. Peazsopy. 16mo, $1.50. 

Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers. Selected by Lucy Larcom. 18mo, 
$1.00. 

A Roundabout Journey. By Cuartes DupLEY Warner. 12mo, $1.50: 


Russian Central Asia. Including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. By 
Henry Lanspett. With Appendices, Bibliography, Map, and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00. 


A Russian Journey. By Epna Dean Proctor. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
The Russian Revolt. By Epmunp Nosize. 16mo, $1.00. 

Saunterings. By C.D. Warner. European Travel Sketches. 18mo, $1.25. 
Sights and Insights. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wuirney. A Story of European 

travel. 2 vols. 12mo, $3.00. 
Transatlantic Sketches. By Henry James. 12mo, $2.00. 
Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis: In the Land of the Lapps and 
Kvens. By Sornus Tromuotr. With Map, Illustrations, Portraits, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50. 


The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. Scupprer. (The Bodleys in Norway 


and Denmark.) Illustrated. With ornamental cover. Small 4to, $1.50. 3 
Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy; Travelled by a Painter in 


search of the Picturesque. By F. Hopkinson Smirn. Fully illustrated. Folio, $15.00. Popw 
lar Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
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other articles. 
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A magazine whose visits are looked forward to with increasing pleasure. — National Baptist. 
Each number ably sustains the high position acquired in the religious world by this valuable 
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No man who aspires to keep abreast of the best thought of the age can well dispense with this 
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